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AFTER TESTING ALL MAKES, PROMINENT PACKERS 
| CHOOSE 


The “BUFFALO” © 


. Emptying 
Silent Cutter 


for producing quality sausage 


at least possible cost 
a For further proof ask \ 


such successful sausage 
manufacturers as: 


ODEL 57T (above) cuts, mixes and 
empties a batch of meat weighing 


575 to 600 Ibs. in 5 to 74 minutes. 
Armour and Company, Chi- 


cago, Ill., and Ft. Worth, It improves quality, increases yield, and 














Texas reduces cutting time. 
Albany Packing Co., Albany, . ‘ 
N. Y. Bowl is raised and lowered by compressed 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., air. 
: notin Y. iat Two sizes—Capacities: 
unrman orster, icago, 
[ Louis Meyer, Brooklyn, N.Y. / 57T—600 Ibs. 








The cutter that automatically empties CLEAN, 
without touching the meat by hand 


JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS CO., BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Patentees and Manufacturers of “BUFFALO” Silent Cutters, Mixers, Grinders, Air 


Stuffers, the Schonland Patented Casing Puller and the TRUNZ-BUFFALO 
Bias Bacon Slicer 


Branches: Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. London, Eng. Melbourne, Australia 
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The First Thaw 


Days grow longer. At mid-day the 
snow is moist. Little streams trickle 
across the path and glisten in the sun- 
light. It is the Spring’s first assault. 


There will yet be a few cold days but 
the thought doesn’t worry us. We've 
seen a tiny glimpse of spring and the 
sight is good. Forgotten are the bleak 
days and scorned the chilly few that 
may come. We’ve had our first thaw 
and spring is just around the corner. 

Now come days when we blithely 
reject the evidence of the calendar. We 
drag out the rod and the reel and the 
old hip boots. And as we polish off the 
blades of last year’s golf clubs, it seems 
we handle them with something very 
near affection. 


Not that we can whip the stream or 
clout the ball for many weeks to come 
—but the spirit of anticipation is upon 
us and for the time that is enough. 


Anticipation is better than realization, 
anyway, for it has no disappointments. 
The sky is the limit to desires and 
dreams. 


The first thaw has come and we revel 
in its promises. It is the forerunner of 
many bright days to come. 


Into the Freezer with a 
Hopeful Prayer 


Until the advent of H. P. S. Freezer- 
wrap, meats going into the freezer, par- 
ticularly hams and bellies, were subjected 
to a slow burning process. There was 
no assurance that they would come out 
in the same condition they entered. It 
was mostly a matter of hope. 


Air currents, of course, are constantly 
circulating in the freezer. They attack 
the meat surfaces and cause dehydration. 
The result is an ugly perished appear- 
ance known as “freezerburns”. 


Freezerburns do not appear at their 
worst until after the meat has been 
smoked. Then they develop into un- 
sightly blemishes—immediately affecting 
the marketability of the meat. 


When H. P. S. Freezerwrap was of- 
fered to the industry, packers found they 
could obtain insurance against these 
burns. This paper protects the meat 
against damaging air currents—preserves 
the original quality and freshness of the 


meat. It is a tough sheet, and as nearly 
air tight as it’s possible to make it. 

Many important packers have stand- 
ardized on H. P. S. Freezerwrap. They 
realize it is economical insurance for 
their quality meats. 

Ask us to send you generous samples 
together with price quotations. 


Another Authority Agrees! 


“The time is not far distant when 
meats will be cut up into steaks, chops, 
roasts, and the like at the central meat- 
packing plants, then frozen, packed and 
distributed through grocery chains, in- 
dependent grocers, and other outlets in 
the same handy way that groceries are 
now sold.” 

—Charles C, Small, 

President, American Ice Company. 


Congratulations, Jay! 


No more at quiet eventide, 

A-rocking in his easy chair, 

Out on the porch, with paper spread, 
No more—no more we'll find him there. 


No more at Kelly pool he'll swing 
A somewhat mean and vicious cue; 
No more in person shall he pay 

His poker club their honest dues. 


No more the milkman, sleepy-eyed, 
Shall greet him in the rising sun, 
No more the owl-cars get his fare— 
Jay Hormel’s got another son! 








The H. P. Smith Paper 
Company has for a quar- 
ter century provided the 
packing industry with 
quality wrapping papers. 


Leading packers have 
found they can effect real 
savings in buying their 
papers direct from us. 


We'd like to tell you 
the full story of H. P. S. 
oiled and waxed papers— 
show you how economical 
they are—and send sam- 
ples of various papers cut 
to your size so that you 
can make practical tests. 
May we? 


Just send us samples of 
the papers you’ve been 
using and tell us the pur- 
pose for which you use 
them. 


No obligation. 























H. P. SMITH PAPER COMPANY 


H. P. S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 
1130 WEST 37th STREET 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Why Pay More? 
$300 to $495 


Why pay more for a heavy-duty Tank- 
age, Glue and Fertilizer Grinder when 
the trouble-proof, power-saving “New- 
man” can be bought at the figures given 
above? 
It’s not a cheap grinder, but the low 
price is the result of large-scale produc- 
tion, standardization, and simple, trouble- 
proof construction. 
Besides being very economical in power 
consumption, there are no working 
parts to wear loose in the “Newman.” 
We build three sizes of the “Newman” 
to take care of the little desiccating 
plant, small ren- 
derer, etc., up to 
the largest packer. 
May we send 
you more 
details? 


Newman Grinder & 
Pulverizer Co. 


419-425 W. 2nd St., 
Wichita, Kansas 
DISTRIBUTORS 

The Allbright-Nell Co., 

hicago, Ill. 
The Cincinnati Butchers’ 
. Supply Co., 
Cincinnati-Chicago 
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By-Product 
Grinders 


Williams builds a crusher or grinder 
me lh ng! pedeng Sows to ar 
P em e 

patented features includ- 
ing patented hammers which cut tough 
sinewy goods with less power, adjust- 
able grinding plates to overcome wear 
and quicker disectments and repairs. 


WILLIAMS PATENT CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
2708 NORTH 9th ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


New York San Francisco 
15 Park Row 337 Rialto Bldg. 
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Chicago 
87 W. Yan Daren St. 














New Southwark Curb Presses 


For Fats, Tallow and Fertilizers, Etc. 


Two Column Quick Acting 
Presses 






Write we’ Special Bulletin on 
urb Presses 


SournwaRK 


Foundry and Machine Co. 
Established 1836 
434 Washington Ave., 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
100 EK, South St., Akron, 0. 
343 8. Dearborn S8t., Chicago 














STEDMAN’S 
CRUSHER 


for Green’ Bone, 
Dry Bone, Car- 
casses, Fats, Offal, 
Pressed Cracklings 
An Excellent Preliminary Breaker 


Adjustable to insure fine or coarse crushing 
Ask for bulletin 123 


Stedman’s Foundry & Machine Works 


Founded 1834 
505 Indiana Avenue AURORA, INDIANA 








RAPID FAT MELTERS 


For Rendering 
and Packing 
Plants 





Waste Saving Machine Co. 


1509 Real Estate Trust Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















HPM 





Crackling Press 


This large, powerful machine is designed ~ 
for heavy-duty service; the cake pro- 
duced is very solid, dry and easily han- 
dled. Sturdy. Reliable. Economical. 
Reduces pressing costs. 

Available in many sizes and pressures. Equipped 
with extra heavy curbs and hydraulic cake ejector. 
The complete H-P-M line includes over 1,000 
types and sizes of Hydraulic Presses for every 
pressing need. Also a full line of valves, 
pumps, controls and accumulators. Tell us 
about your pressing problems. Our engineers 
will gladly help you solve them. 


The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Co. ~ 
Columbus, Ohio, U. S. A. gee 




















SCRAP 


PRESS 


300 to 1200 Tons 





Hydraulic Crackling Ejector 
Hoop guided on Rods 
Quality High, Price Low 
Ask us about them 
Dunning & Boschert 
Press Co., Inc. 


362 West Water St., 


Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 
Established 1872 
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How Will Packer Quick Freeze His Meat Cuts? 


It Is Not Now a Question of Finding a 
Process but of Choosing One That Will 
Fit in Best with Particular Conditions 


That there is economy in pack- 
inghouse preparation of consumer 
cuts of fresh meats is becoming 
generally apparent. 

As a result packers are look- 
ing about for quick freezing 
methods best adapted to their 
needs. 

Other problems—such as prop- 
er distribution methods—are to 
be worked out before there is 
complete assurance that these 
packinghouse cuts will reach the 








consumer’s’ kitchen in 
shape. 

But indications point to early 
and wide distribution of hard- 
chilled retail cuts. 

One packer is reported to be 
equipping 50 of his branch houses 
at strategic points throughout 
the country with sharp freezers. 
These will hold hard - frozen 
wrapped and packaged meats in 
process of distribution. 

Another packer with wide dis- 


proper 


tribution has equipped his plant 
for freezing approximately 2,000 
lbs. of meat an hour. His plans 
include the installation of addi- 
tional freezing units of equal or 
larger size as demand increases. 


Solving the Freezing Problem 


In quick freezing there is 
rapid transfer of heat from the 
meat to the freezing medium. 


If meat could be immersed in 
brine at a low temperature the 








TWO TYPES OF KOLBE QUICK 





FREEZING 





SYSTEMS IN OPERATION. 


This system is suited to 





On the left is shown an experimental installation of a floating pan system in an Indiana plant. 


freezing thin cuts, such as steaks and chops, liver, sweetbreads, etc. Pork chops were being frozen at the time the picture was 
taken. Meat is placed in shallow metal pans which are floated through raceways on brine with a temperature of —15 or 
—20 degs. F. This installation should not be confused with the larger commercial ones in which the raceways are built one 
on another to save floor space. 

On the right is a small diving bell system installed in a Texas fish plant for freezing shrimp in packages. In the diving 
bell system the meat is placed in covered pans and immersed in cold brine. Either wrapped or unwrapped meats may be frozen 
with this system, which is more efficient than the pan systems for freezing the larger cuts, such as roasts. In the larger in- 
stallations the pans of meat are placed in cages which are put in and taken out of the brine tank with hoists. 








28 
problem would be simple. This 
is impossible. 

The alternative is to bring the 
meat as close as possible to the 
brine, but separated from it. 
Obviously, for best results, the 
separator must be a good heat 
conductor. 

Most quick freezing systems 
use metal as the heat transfer 
agent. This is true in the Birds- 
eye system, which was described 
in the September 8, 1928, and 
June 15, 1929, issues of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, and in 
the Kolbe systems, descriptions 
of which follow. 


Quick Freezing Processes 


The floating pan system of quick 
freezing with which some packers are 
experimenting is just what the name 
implies. 

Meat to be frozen is placed in metal 
pans about 22 in. in diameter and 3 in. 
accomplished by 


deep. Freezing is 
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Raceways are generally built about 
2 ft. wide. The brine has a depth of 
about 2 in. A motor-driven centrifugal 
pump forces the brine from the end 
of the raceway through the brine cool- 
er, thence into the beginning of the 
raceway. A continuous stream is thus 
provided. 

Freezes Steaks in 45 Minutes. 

To operate such a quick freezing 
system the brine is cooled to the de- 
sired temperature by starting the pump 
and opening the expansion valve on 
the brine cooler. Brine at a temper- 
ature of from —15 to —20 degs. F. is 
generally used. A steak 1 in. thick 
can be frozen in about 45 min. 

Pans containing the meat to be 
frozen are placed in the brine stream 
at the starting point and float away. 
By the time all the pans are in and the 
runways full, the first pan is ready to 
be taken out. When the meat is re- 
moved the empty pan is returned by 
conveyor to the starting point. Both 
ends of the raceway, if desired, may 
terminate in a warm room to make 





A SELF CONTAINED QUICK FREEZING UNIT. 
Pans filled with meats to be frozen are run into the bottom, or freezing cham- 


ber, direct from floor trucks. 


The brine cooling unit is above the freezing chamber. 


Pans with diving bell covers are used, and brine with a temperature of —15 or 
—20 degs. F. is circulated around the pans by a motor driven centrifugal pump. 


Two sets of pans are used. While one set is in the freezing chamber the other 


is being filled with meat. 
in 5 or 10 minutes. 
1,500 and 1,700 lbs. of meat. 


One set of pans can be removed and the other inserted 
A unit of this type 3 ft. wide and 12 ft. long will hold between 
This type of unit is suitable for freezing most meat 


cuts, whether or not they are wrapped and packaged. 


floating the pans on a _ continuous 
stream of very cold brine through a 
series of raceways which are inclosed 
and insulated. 

Length of raceways and speed of pan 
travel is governed by the length of 
time required to freeze and capacity 
desired. These raceways can be ar- 
ranged to deliver the frozen meat at 
any desired point. 


working conditions more agreeable. 
The floating pan system of quick 
freezing is particularly suitable for 
freezing thin cuts. These include steaks 
and chops and fancy meats such as 
liver, sweetbreads, etc. . 
Economy of floor space can be se- 
cured by stacking one unit of raceways 
above another. The absence of mechan- 
ical conveying equipment makes this 
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arrangement possible. An important 
advantage is claimed for this stacking 
arrangement in addition to the economy 
in space secured. This is that advan- 
tage is taken of the radiation from the 
meat to the very cold surface of the 
raceway a few inches above it. 


Large Capacity in Small Space. 

When the raceways are stacked, the 
pan drops from one raceway to another, 
making a continuous unit. The pans 
are fed into the raceway at the top 
by a conveyor and the frozen meat is 
removed at the bottom. By this ar- 
rangement a commercial plant with a 
capacity of 3,000 lbs. of meat an hour 
can be placed in a space 7 ft. wide, 
60 ft. long and 8 ft. high. 

For thick cuts, such as roasts, the 
diving bell system of quick freezing 
has been designed. This is operated 
with a tank, or series of tanks, into 
which the pans containing the meat are 
placed. These pans are of special de- 
sign. When placed in brine 3 ft. under 
the surface, good brine contact is se- 
cured at top and bottom, but no brine 
touches the product. 

The diving bell principle explains the 
presence of the air sealed in each cover 
which keeps the brine from entering 
the pan. The soldered cover which fits 
down over the pan acts as a diving 
bell, and the air entrapped prevents 
the brine from rising higher than is 
necessary for good contact with the 
bottom. 

Freezes Thick Cuts Quickly. 

This system of quick freezing is in 
use in a Canadian fish plant. Here 
cakes of fish 2% in. thick are frozen 
solid in 2 hours, with a brine tempera- 


ture of about —15 degs. F. Since no 
brine touches the product, calcium 
chloride brine may be used. In a plant 


at Galveston, Texas, shrimp are frozen 
in packages 2 inches thick for Japanese 
export trade. 

There are different ways of handling 
these pans for freezing depending on 
size of the plant, quantity of meat to 
be frozen daily, kind of product, and 
facilities available. 

In the Canadian fish plant mentioned 
previously, the frame system is used. 
The pans of fish are put into iron 
frames. These are lowered with an elec- 
tric hoist into the cold brine. Freezing 
capacity here is about a carload of fish 
each day. 

Space for the circulation of the brine 
between the pans is obtained by riveting 
two angle irons to the cover or bottom 
of each pan for the pan above to rest 
on. 

Meat Frozen in Tanks. 

Another method of handling pans is 
by the use of the tank system. The 

(Continued on page 51.) 
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Packers Get Latest Ideas on Quick Freezing 
from an Array of Experts 


Quick freezing was discussed 
from many angles by a number 
of authorities at a regional meet- 
ing of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers held on February 
20 at the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 

Nearly 300 persons attended, 
constituting the largest attend- 
ance at any regional meeting 
which the Institute has held, and 
setting a mark for the New York 
regional meeting, which will be 
held on March 6. 

At the meeting in New York 
quick freezing also will be the 
subject of discussion. 


The speakers included C. L. Jones, 
in charge of research and development 
for the DryIce Corporation of America, 
New York; F. B. Green, refrigerating 
engineer, Baltimore; A. T. Millott, Gen- 
eral Electric Company; R. W. Keyes, 
Booth Fisheries Company, Chicago; 
Carl E. Kolbe, freezing system inven- 
tor, Chicago, and Dr. Harden F. Taylor, 
vice president for scientific research of 
the Atlantic Coast Fisheries. 

Bringing Subject Up to Date. 

The purpose of the meeting, as stated 
by President Woods of the Institute, 
who presided, was “to give member 
companies of the Institute an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of the develop- 
ments in quick freezing and to appraise 
for themselves the various elements in 
the situation.” 


He pointed out that about a year 
ago an Institute committee visited 
Gloucester, Mass., and made a report 
on the Birdseye process, and that at 
the last convention of the Institute 
R. T. Keefe, of the Keefe-LeStourgeon 
Company, and Clarence Birdseye, in- 
ventor of the process which bears his 
name, discussed quick freezing. 

These reports, he said, had pretty 
well covered the production of rapidly- 
frozen meats, and during recent months 
interest had centered more on what 
happens to the product after freezing. 

Froze Meats in Fourteen Minutes. 


At least four packers and one whole- 
saler are now engaged in the produc- 
tion of quickly-frozen meats, Mr. 
Woods stated. The rest of the industry, 
he added, “is observing developments 
with interest and it is primarily for 
their interest that this meeting is being 
held.” 


A demonstration of quick freezing, in 


which meat cuts approximately one- 
inch in thickness were frozen in less 
than 14 minutes, while the audience 
asked questions of the demonstrator, 
was a feature of the meeting. 


The demonstration was given by C. 
L. Jones of the DryIce Corporation of 
America, using an introductory freezer 
designed to provide a small and rela- 
tively low-priced freezing unit for 
packers who may wish to test the pos- 
sibilities of marketing quick-frozen 
meats before making a heavy invest- 
ment. 

Quick freezing does not solve “by 
miraculous ways all of the problems 
of perishable food production, storage 
and distribution,” but does represent 
“an important improvement in one par- 
ticular step,” Dr. Harden F. Taylor 
stated in the course of an address, il- 
lustrated at points with lantern slides, 
which revealed in great detail the ex- 
perience of the Atlantic Coast Fisheries 
Company over a period of several years 
in the application of the quick freezing 
process to the production and market- 
ing of fish. 

“The enterprise of producing and 
merchandising frozen foods is a long 
chain of events”, Dr. Taylor said, 
“which must take place between the 
production of the raw material and its 
final delivery to the consumer’s table, 


DR. HARDEN F. TAYLOR. 


Pioneer in quick-freezing research gives 
packers some interesting new information. 





involving many steps, each of which 
may be done poorly, fairly well, or in an 
excellent manner. And in this chain 
one bad step may spoil or injure the 
quality of. the goods which have been 
handled perfectly at every other step.” 
Distribution Method is Vital. 

“Fish or meats may be frozen by the 
most perfect method”, he continued, 
“and be so handled in storage, trans- 
port or distribution as to reach the con- 
sumer in mediocre or poor condition. 
Yet, the attention of many food indus- 
tries seems at this moment to be con- 
centrated on rapid freezing—quick 
freezing, if you please—as something 
new and revolutionary which will re- 
make the perishable food industries by 
its miraculous improvements. 


“It is not new, nor is it revolution- 
ary, but it is a better way of doing 
this one particular step than this one 
particular step has been done in the 
past. It may be done for any particular 
product in any suitable way by any 
suitable machine. And in such a ma- 
chine efficiency and economy of opera- 
tion are more important than rapidity 
of freezing beyond a certain point.” 

Problems in connection with the 
transportation, distribution and mer- 
chandising of frozen food took prece- 
dence over problems of production in the 
remarks of most of the speakers. Prac- 
tically every speaker emphasized the 
need of equipment that offered adequate 
facilities for storage and display in re- 
tail shops. 

Equipment Must Be Right. 

Mr. Green stressed the point that 
more testing in the field, as contrasted 
with testing in the laboratory, was ‘a 
vital need as a means of determining 
the most efficient equipment for mer- 
chandising quickly-frozen products to 
the public. 

Mr. Kolbe took the view that ad- 
vances in supplying retail stores with 
proper equipment would follow rather 
than lead the introduction of quickly- 
frozen product. Dr. Taylor stated that 
the supplying of retail shops with suit- 
able equipment — in the pioneering 
stage, at least—required the co-opera- 
tion of manufacturers of frozen food 
products with both refrigerator manu- 
facturers and store owners. 

Consumer acceptance of frozen foods 
will not constitute a problem in the 
view of two of the speakers. 

(Continued on page 51.) 
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Meat Packing as It Was Carried on Sixty Years Ago 


Cincinnati Meat Packers Preserve 
Valuable Records of Pork Packing 
in Years When Industry Was Young 


Great contrasts in operation of 
the meat packing industry 60 
years ago and at the present time 
are brought out in records which 
have been guarded as valuable 
possessions of the Cincinnati 
Meat Packers’ Association and 
the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce for many years. 

These are bronze and gold med- 
als and descriptions of three char- 
coal cartoons visualizing opera- 
tions in meat packing as carried 
on in Cincinnati plants nearly 
three-quarters of a century ago. 

The bronze medal was awarded 
to what was then known as the 
Cincinnati Pork Packers’ Associa- 
tion for the charcoal drawings ex- 
hibited at the Vienna, Austria, 
Exposition held in the summer of 
1873. 

This medal was the highest 
within the gift of the exposition’s 
Committee of the Commerce of 
the World. 


Early Hog Killing Methods. 

The cartoons, or posters, were each 
30 feet long and 5 feet wide and were 
prepared with great care, especial at- 
tention being given to those portions 
representing actual operations. 

The industry is indebted to Harper’s 
Weekly of September 6, 1873, for a 
rather complete record of operations 
pictured in these drawings. 

The first cartoon showed what was 
known as the “clutch” pen, where the 


hogs were shackled, stuck, scalded, 
“nicked” scraped and shaved, gam- 
brelled, “disemboweled” and washed. 


In those days no dehairing machines 
were in use and the blood was: not 
saved, but run into the sewer or a 
nearby stream. 

Pork Cutting in the Seventies. 

The second cartoon showed what was 
known as the “drying room.” Here 
the carcasses were hung for the animal 
heat to be removed. This was termed 
the “neatest place in the plant, with 
the floor covered with sawdust,” and 
“the carcasses have a clean and blood- 
less appearance.” 

This cartoon also showed pork cut- 
ting. Some idea of the marked prog- 
ress which has been made in this op- 
eration as practised at the present time 
may be obtained from the following 


description of pork cutting of many 
years ago: 

“Forming three sides of a square 
around the cutting blocks are the trim- 
ming tables. Through the open side of 
this square the carcasses are brought 
to the blocks on an iron truck. On the 
way to the block the truck stops for a 
moment on a platform scale to have the 
hog weighed. 

“At each block are two men who 
never leave it. These men hold the hog 
while the cleaver men cut it. They 
also tear the leaf lard from the sides, 
and pass the pieces to the trimming 
benches as fast as they are cut. 

“Air Full of Scraps of Trimmings.” 

“At the trimming tables, of which 
there are two sets, are from 10 to 12 


























ROYALTY RECOGNIZED PACKERS. 

Bronze medal awarded to the Cincinnati 
Pork Packers Association in 1873 for 
charcoal drawings of packinghouse oper- 
ations exhibited at Vienna Exposition. 

The obverse side of the medal bears the 
image of Franz Josef. King of Austria, 
King of Bohemia and Apostle King of 
Hungary. The reverse side of the medal 
is shown in the lower cut. 


men, 5 or 6 for each block. Each set 
of men consists of one man to saw and 
one to trim hams, two to bone the sides 
and trim and bone the shoulders, one 
to saw out the backbone, and some- 
times one to remove the pieces as they 
are trimmed. 


“Besides these, a boy at each block 
removes the heads, and a man with a 
truck from time to time takes away 
the trimmings from the floor behind 
the trimmers’ tables. 

“The dexterity with which these men 
work is astonishing. Two blows from 
the cleaver sever the head, and the 
hams are stricken off with the same 
number of strokes. The ham and shoul- 
der trimmers wield their knives with a 
briskness only equalled by that of girls 
in a book house folding forms for the 
binder. 

“The trimmings are hurled through 
the air, each kind to its own particular 
heap on the floor in the rear of the 
tables. Every one is in motion, and the 
air is full of scraps of trimmings flying 
to their destination.” 

Pork Products Limited 60 Years Ago. 

The third drawing pictured the lard 
rendering and “pork-salting” processes. 
In the light of present-day operations 
the number of pork products prepared 
in the packinghouse of 60 years ago 
was limited. However, in describing 
this operation, it is pointed out that: 

“The styles in which this meat is put 
up it would require much space to de- 
scribe. The mode is adapted to the 
market for which it is destined. Eng- 
lish meats are salted and put up in 
boxes of about 400 lbs. each. Then 
there is scarcely any end to the uses 
to which the pork product is applied.” 

Commenting on the extent of pork 
packing at that time and its future 
prospects and outlet, the magazine 
said: 

Hogs Slaughtered in 1850. 

“In 1850 when pork packing began 
to assume an importance as a separate 
branch of business, the whole number 
of hogs cut in the United States west 
of the mountains, was 500,000 head. 
In the year ending March 1, 1873, these 
states packed over five and one-half 
million hogs. 

“The seven principal packing points 
for this year, and the number of hogs 
packed, were, 
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PORK PACKING AS IT WAS CARRIED ON 


IN THE UNITED STATES 60 YEARS AGO. 


Reproduction of three posters exhibited by the Cincinnati Pork Packers Association at the Vienna, Austria, Exposition held 


in 1873. 


medal within the gift of the exposition’s Committee of the Commerce of the World. 
The first shows the old-time killing floor, from the shackling pen to the hanging room, including shackling, sticking, scald- 


ing, scraping, gambrelling and dressing. 


These posters visualize packinghouse operations as conducted in Cincinnati at that time. They were awarded the highest 


The second shows the hanging or drying room, and scenes on the pork cutting floor. 


The third shows at the left dry salt meats stacked in the curing cellar, and some of the curing operations. 


manufacture as practised in those days are shown at the right. 


Cincinnati, Ohio ......... 626,305 
Chere; Ts 2 1,425,079 
BOG, NOUN, ONG. b dea cis 3b 'cers 538,000 
Milwaukee, Wis. ......... 303,500 
TOUNSWINO, TRV o. 5050 6:00:95 33 302,246 
Indianapolis, Ind. ........ 196,317 
Kansas City; Mo... 6665 180,922 

Total of 7 cities. «4.06. 3,572,369 


“These figures are from the standard 
packing, and do not include summer 
packing, which would perhaps add 10 
per cent to the amount. 

“Hitherto the pork market has been 
chiefly in this country and Europe. 
Now the eyes of dealers are expectantly 
turned westward, looking for a demand 
which they believe will be sure to come 
at no far off day from the Celestial 
Empire. Chinamen learn to relish pork 
in California, and going home they bear 
testimony of its qualities to the teem- 
ing millions of China. 

“The entire process of slaughtering, 
cutting, curing and packing in an es- 
tablishment killing 1,500 average hogs 
daily requires about 150 hands. Thus 
one man prepared 10 hogs, or about 
1%4 tons of pork, lard, and the like, 
for market each working-day, which 


will be about 1,000 hogs to each hand 
during the season.” 
Gold Medal for Pork Display. 

The other medal, made of gold, was 
given to the Cincinnati Pork Packers’ 
Association in 1875 as a complimentary 
medal for an exhibit at the Sixth Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Exposition held that 
year. 

It was a special complimentary award 
for a display of pork products, which 





COMPLIMENTS, NOT CRITICISM. 
This gold medal was a complimentary 


award to the Cincinnati Pork Packers’ 
Association for an exhibit at the Sixth 
Cincinnati Industrial Exposition, held in 
1875. It was granted for an admirable 
display of pork products, which accord- 
ing to the jury of awards “deserves 
something more than mere mention.” 


Processes in lard 


according to the report of the jury of 
awards “is exceedingly meritorious and 
deserves something more than mere 
mention.” 


“The excellence of the contribution 
by the individual packers (made without 
competition for premiums) and so ad- 
mirably grouped by the pork packers’ 
association, makes a display scarcely 
to be conceived of, except by this prac- 
tical illustration.” 

The report of the jurors urged that 
photographic views of the display be 
given wide publicity, not only in the 
United States but throughout Europe, 
in the belief that it would advertise 


‘to the world one of the chief products 


of Cincinnati, “thus enlarging our com- 
mercial interests by increasing the mar- 
kets for this important item of our in- 
dustries.” 

The firms operating in Cincinnati at 
that time which are still leaders in the 
industry of the present day are: 

Maescher & Co. 

The H. H. Meyer Packing Co. 

The A. Sander Packing Co. 

The J. & F. Schroth Packing Co. 

Jacob Vogel & Son. 
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Cooperation of Packer and Meat Retailer 
Important to Distribution Census 


What is the Census of Distribution? 

Why should the meat industry be 
interested in the Census of Distribu- 
tion? 

Is it just something to make more 
work in answering questions, or is it 
something that the industry can really 
make use of? 

The Census of Distribution is a new 
census. In the past industry and busi- 
ness have had figures of production 
brought out by the Census of Manu- 
factures, but they have not known what 
became of these products. 

They have known little of the buying 
power of different sections of the coun- 
try. They needed to know whether or 
not more product was being sent into 
one section that it could advantageously 
absorb, while at the same time more 
promising sections were being over- 
looked. This had to be learned by ex- 
perience, which is usually costly. 

New Material for Sales Campaigns. 

Business has had little information 
on which to base its sales campaigns. 

The Census of Distribution is de- 
signed to furnish all of this basic in- 
formation. 

In taking this census every retail 
store—large or small, no matter where 
located, in downtown business districts, 
outlying sections, towns, villages, coun- 
try cross croads—will be covered. 

It is a census also of wholesalers, 
jobbers, commission merchants and a 
few manufacturers who distribute their 
own products. 

Approximately 2,000,000 establish- 
ments will be included, making the 
Census of Distribution the largest cen- 
sus ever undertaken in the world. 

The type of information sought from 
each establishment, for purposes of 
compiling the final figures, are: Num- 
ber of salesmen or other employees; 
wages paid; rent; interest; other ex- 
penses; stocks on hand; cash sales; 
credit sales; repair or service opera- 
tions; character of ownership, whether 
independent or chain; whether delivery 
service is maintained; and what prin- 
cipal lines of goods are sold. 

Questions will, of course, vary with 
the different types of establishments. 

Approximately 6,000 census takers will 
be employed, and these will visit many 
of the establishments and help the 
owners in furnishing the data. 

The larger establishments, which are 
more familiar with the purposes of the 
census, will receive their questionnaires 
by mail. The big job is expected to be 
in securing the full cooperation of the 


smaller operator or retailer who is not 
fully informed of the value of the 
census. 
To Cover Two Million Establishments. 
The 2,000,000 establishments to be 
covered are divided into eight general 
classes, and these will be divided into 
many sub-groups. These are whole- 
salers of all -kinds; retailers of all 
kinds; manufacturers’ sales branches; 
supply houses and equipment dealers; 
manufacturers’ agents; hotels and 
restaurarts; building contractors; auto- 
mobile déalers and repair establish- 
ments. 


February 22, 1930. 


The census will produce the first 
broad, definite, statistical picture of the 
movement of goods through distribution 
channels. (1) The number of outlets of 
all kinds; (2) how commodities move 
from producer to consumer; (3) cost 
of operation of distribution agencies. 

All this data will be classified geo- 
graphically and arranged to show types, 
sizes of establishments, and other per- 
tinent facts. 

The first preliminary reports of this 
census may be available in the third 
quarter of 1930. It will take the whole 
year, however, and perhaps even more 
to finish the statistical picture of dis- 
tribution, and to make the analyses 
which will show the true facts concern- 
ing commodity movements. 





Plans for the 1930 Packers’ Prize 
Idea Contest Are Announced 


Arrangements for the seventh an- 
nual series of Institute awards has 
been completed by the Institute of 
American Meat Packers. This provides 
for $1,000 to be distributed to employees 
of member companies of the Institute 
for the best ideas and suggestions rela- 
tive to improving the processing of 
meat. 

Awards will be made on the recom- 
mendation of a group of judges com- 
posed of packinghouse plant officials. 
In addition to the cash awards, the win- 
ner of the 1930 series will have his 
name engraved on the Charles -E. Her- 
rick Silver Cup, and also will receive 
a replica of this cup. Entries will be 
received until July 15, 1930. 

These awards are sponsored each year 
by the Institute in order that the in- 
dustry may develop through the con- 
tinued initiative of its personnel. Many 
of the ideas suggested in the past have 
been widely adopted and have resulted 
in substantial savings in processing 
meat, as well as wide recognition for 
the man or men who suggested them. 
The awards are financed from the In- 
stitute Plan fund. 

Contest Closes July 15, 1930. 

The provisions governing the series 
are as follows: 

1. The sum of $1,000 will be avail- 
able for distribution. 

2. A Certificate of Merit from the 
Institute will be presented to any en- 
trant who does not receive an award 
but whose idea commends itself to the 
Committee. 

3. Every entrant must submit a brief 
describing his idea or process fully, not 
later than July 15, 1930. The descrip- 
tion should be complete enough so that 
the judges will be able to grasp easily 
the operating details of the idea or in- 
vention. Sketches, blue prints, models, 
photographs, or other matter illustrat- 
ing the idea should accompany the en- 
try. Corroborative evidence of practica- 


bility should also be supplied whenever 
possible. 
Specific Kinds of Ideas Wanted. 

4. The achievement may be anything 
which has to do with the operating de- 
partments of meat packing establish- 
ments. 

(a) It may be an improvement in a 
manufacturing process, such as the cur- 
ing and smoking of meats, the refining 
of lard, the slaughtering of hogs, or the 
manufacture of sausage. 

(b) It may be a labor-saving device 
in any operating department, whereby 
the expense of one or more men is 
eliminated, or whereby production is in- 
creased with the same labor outlay, or 
anything else accomplished that effects 
a real saving. 

(c) It may be the simple statement 
of an idea whereby the production of 
some packinghouse product may be han- 
dled in a better manner so as to in- 
crease its value or sale. 

(d) It may be a process for im- 
provement of the quality or desirability 
of any packinghouse product. 

(e) It may be the arrangement and 
placing of equipment in a department to 
facilitate handling of product during 
processing. 

(f) It may be a suggestion or device 
for reducing losses from accidents or 
fire. 

(g) It may be a method of conserv- 
ing materials, packages, and supplies. 


Persons Eligible for Awards. 


5. Only employees of a member 
company of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers shall be eligible for the 
awards. Such employees shall have been 
employed by that member company for 
not less than ninety days before sub- 
mitting their briefs, and they must be 
employed by a member company at the 
time that the award shall be made. 

6. Application of machinery already 
in use in other industries, but not pre- 
viously applied to the meat packing in- 
dustry, is permissible. Entrants will 
find it easy to obtain the co-operation 

(Continued on page 55.) 
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More Meats in Cans 

Canned whole and half hams found 
a ready market almost from the start. 
Within a short time canned whole 
chickens have become an important ar- 
ticle of merchandise in the meat trade. 

Among factors responsible for the 
popularity of these products is conveni- 
ence to the housewife. No fuss or 
trouble and no time taken to see that 
the meats are properly cooked. All 
that is necessary before serving is to 
heat. 

The popularity these meats have 
achieved suggests that some other popu- 
lar cuts now requiring several hours to 
cook might find a ready market when 
put up in cans. If ham and chicken in 
cans can find a place in the domestic 
economy of thousands of homes, why 
not pot roasts, stews, leg of lamb, etc.? 

Smaller families, the trend toward 
apartment living and the growing num- 
ber of women in business and profes- 
sional pursuits suggest that some of the 
old-fashioned standby meat dishes in 
cans might also be welcomed. 

Take spareribs and sauerkraut, for 
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example. Cooking this combination 
takes time and scents up the house. 
Then it would hardly pay the business 
woman who does her cooking, at least 
occasionally, to prepare this dish. Spare 
ribs and sauerkraut in a can, ready to 
serve after warming, is finding many 
friends. 

People who would buy and use this 
merchandise probably would not worry 
greatly about any price within reason, 
but they would be very critical about 
quality. The packer who puts up such 
a line would find his success dependent 
on good merchandise. The selling price 
should be fixed accordingly. Quality al- 
ways commands a good price. 


_— 
Consider Product Outlook 


While only a relatively small per- 
centage of the total production of pork 
and lard in this country is exported, 
the export market is of more importance 
to every packer than is generally 
realized. 

If high prices are commanded ir the 
world market, more product is’ attracted 
there, thus strengthening the domestic 
situation. If they are low, more prod- 
uct is forced on to the domestic mar- 
ket. 

Immediate prospects in the export 
market are fairly good, but the out- 
look for the coming summer and winter 
is less promising. 

Already Denmark is marketing much 
larger quantities of bacon. German 
hog markets give promise of being 
heavier by late spring or early sum- 
mer. The increased output of hogs in 
the Netherlands is certain to affect 
British demand for American pork. 
Poland and Hungary, which are de- 
veloping as the heart of Europe’s “corn 
belt”, are also increasing hog produc- 
tion. 

For the past six months prices of 
American hams in Liverpool have been 
lower than those of the year previous, 
but American bacon prices have been 
better. January prices, however, were 
below those for December. 

The quantity of product exported in 
December was less than the November 
export and was under that of Decem- 
ber, 1928. 

A combination of the good export 
movement and smaller hog supplies dur- 
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ing December and January has had a 
strong influence on the domestic hog 
market. But outlook reports indicate 
increases in hogs marketed during the 
second half of the hog year, which ex- 
tends from April to September inclu- 
sive. 

This is the period in which the export 
situation promises to be less satisfac- 
tory. However, it is a period during 
which the general business situation in 
this country is expected to show im- 
provement with increased consumptive 
demand. 

Nevertheless these are three impor- 
tant factors to be thought of in hog 
particularly in the light of 
This 
thought is all the more necessary if 


buying, 

present high prices. careful 

product is to be held 60 days or longer. 
a ad 


New Hog Crop Year 

Many packers have made their fiscal 
year conform to the hog crop year, 
which in the past has been regarded as 
beginning November 1, when the so- 
called “winter packing season” opened. 

A careful study of the markets over 
a period of years has led federal agen- 
cies most closely connected with the 
gathering of hog and product data to 
change the beginning of the crop year 
from November 1 to October 1. 

New crop pigs begin to appear in 
September, and by October the runs are 
pretty well under way. 

This change in the opening of the 
crop year is doubtless necessitated by 
improved practices among farmers 
which enable them to market their hogs 
at younger ages. Formerly a market 
hog at eight months was a goal to be 
striven for. Now up-to-date producers 
market their hogs as near six months 
of age as possible. 

Thus, beginning with the current hog 
year, the number of hogs marketed and 
the trade in pork products have been 
transferred to a year extending from 
October 1 to September 30, instead of 
from November 1 to October 31, as 
formerly. 

This may change calculations on the 
part of packers somewhat. But when 
the change is fully effective estimates 
in the winter, for 
example, in the light of the previous 
spring pig crop should be considerably 
more accurate. 


of marketings 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Bleaching Casings 


Can dark-colored sheep casings be 
bleached? 

A subscriber who imports sheep cas- 
ings raises the following questions. He 
Says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Will you kindly inform us about the possi 
bilities of bleaching dark colored sheep casings? 

We are importing sheep casings from the far 
east, and casings from these countries have to 
undergo disinfection according to federal regu- 
lations. This increases the cost of the casings 
and we believe is rather detrimental to them. 

Is there any hope of dispensing with this re- 
quirement in the near future? 

What is considered the best method of meas- 
uring casings by diameter? 


The present method of disinfecting 
casings required by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is perhaps also 
the best general bleach for dark colored 
sheep casings. Sodium hydrosulphite is 
used for this purpose, but in order to 
realize the full bleaching quality of the 
chemical it is necessary to reduce the 
quantity of casings placed in each 30 
gals. of solution. 

It may even be necessary to increase 
the quantity of sodium hydrosulphite 
from 4 lbs. to 30 gals. of water to 5 
lbs. to 30 gals. of water. Not more 
than 50 Ibs. of casings from which all 
salt has first been thoroughly washed 
off are placed in this solution. 

The casings should be allowed to 
remain in the solution for a period of 
at least 15 hours and then they should 
be soaked in a constantly changing 
water bath for at least two hours be- 
fore resalting. 

It is doubtful if the disinfection of 
uncertified casings will ever be dis- 
pensed with, and it will be impossible 
to obtain complete certification of all 
casings until such time as all countries 
comply with the requirements laid down 
in the regulations of this country. Ex- 
periments have pretty well exploded 
the idea that disinfecting is detrimen- 
tal. 

All sheep casings shipped into this 
country must be either certified or dis- 
infected, whether they come as large 
shipments or as small samples. 

Measuring Casings. 

The best method of measuring cas- 
ings is generally gonceded to be by 
using the regular standard millimeter 
gauge, flushing casings with water, 
permitting it to drop by its own weight 
and applying it to the gauge for meas- 
urement. 

Many expert casing handlers, how- 
ever, prefer to use the eye as the best 
gauge for sausage casings. 





CuringS.P.Meats 


More money is lost in poor 
curing than in almost any 
other line of meat manu- 
facturing. 

Too many curers operate 
on the “by guess and by 
gosh” plan—and then won- 
der what’s the matter with 
their meats! 

In the old days the best 
curing formulas were kept 
under lock and key, and 
there was supposed to be 
some mysterious power in 
them. 

Today the best curers all 
know the best methods, and 
there are no secret formulas. 
The secret is in the intelli- 
gent use of standard 
formulas. 

Standard formulas and 
| full directions for curing 
sweet pickle meats have been 
published by THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER. Subscribers 
can obtain copies by sending 
in the following coupon, ac- 
companied by 2-cent stamp: 
The National Provisioner: 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Please send me copy of formula 
and directions for “Curing S. P. 
Meats.” 




















Using Steer Navel Fat 


How can steer navel fat be firmed 
up? A sausagemaker says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We want to use steer navel fat in certain 
products, but find it is soft and goes through 
the grinder in poor condition. How can we handle 
it? 

Steer navel fat is difficult to handle, 
as it will not become firm. It will prac- 
tically have to be frozen before cutting. 

It should be cut up first by hand in 
small pieces before it goes through the 
machine. There is no machine that will 
not mash it. 

ee 

What is the method of procedure in 
making neatsfoot oil? Ask the “Pack- 
er’s Encyclopedia,” the “blue book” of 
the meat packing industry. 


Holding Cured Bacon 


A Southern packer plans to stack his 
overproduction of cured bacon in the 
cooler and hold it for a considerable 
period of time. He asks if this is ad- 
visable, and if so how it should be 
handled. He says: 


Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are now having an over-production on sweet 
pickle bacon. We believe that we will be com- 
pelled to store same for a period of from three 
to five months. This bacon is now being held 
in our lowest temperature cooler which will vary 
from 25 to 29 degrees. It is stacked in lots 
four feet wide, 6 feet long and 3 feet high. 

Under the above conditions how long will this 
bacon keep? “Will same have to be overhauled 
and how often? Any suggestions towards im 
provements, ete., will be greatly appreciated. 

We are also contemplating shrouding beef car- 
casses and are very anxious to have full details 
regarding this important operation. 


It is doubtful whether it would be 
safe to store sweet pickle bacon, 
stacked as this subscriber suggests, to 
be held for from three to five months 
at a temperature varying from 25 to 
29 degs. 

Some curers store their bacon in this 
manner at lower than freezing temper- 
atures for a short period of time. This 
is done in the belief that the cure gets 
more uniform in bacon thus stored. In 
general, however, the temperatures em- 
ployed in the majority of cases are 
nearer 15 degs. 

Long Storage Causes Rancidity. 

If stored too long the bacon becomes 
rancid, and the trouble is that this 
rancidity is not so noticeable in the 
cured or smoked product as it is in the 
cooked product. It must, therefore, be 
watched with a great deal of care as a 
very unfavorable trade reaction is 
probable when the ultimate consumer 
gets a rancid product. 

Where rancidity is present the prob- 
lem is still more troublesome, because 
different pieces of bacon of the same 
storage age very often become rancid 
to different degrees. 

When the product once becomes ran- 
cid, there is practically nothing to be 
done with it but turn it into inedible 
grease. 

It would be very desirable if this 
inquirer could freeze his product green 
and take it out and cure as needed, thus 
avoiding the necessity of storing cured 
product. 

The only other alternative would be 
to put the cured product in a very mild 
pickle and hold it in the lower cooler 
temperatures. This product becomes 
somewhat more salty if held for long 
periods but there is little danger of 
rancidity. 
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Avoiding Slick Sausage 


What makes wieners and minced ham 
get slick? A sausage maker who is 
having this trouble says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We are having trouble with wieners and minced 
ham getting slick. We have had this kind of 
trouble in summer sometimes but not in winter. 
Could it be the result of using a large percent- 
age of pork? There is a good deal of difference 
in the price of the two in our section and we 
have been using pork pretty freely. 

The trouble this inquirer is having is 
not due to the large quantity of pork 
used, provided it is lean enough, is 
fresh when going into cure, and is well 
cured. The sausage should be hung in 
the cooler over night, or from 6 to 8 
hours before smoking, and given a 
good long, hot smoke. If this is done 
there should be no trouble with the 
product not keeping. 

In fact, all pork could be used if de- 
sired, provided it is strictly fresh and 
lean. 

The chances are the trouble is in the 
cooler. It is probably too cold and 
without proper air circulation. The 
storage cooler for smoked sausage 
should not be held at temperatures 
lower than 45 degs., 50 is better. The 
cooler must be dry and have good air 
circulation. 

——o—_—_ 
DESIGNING THE PACKAGE. 

Packaging and wrapping of meats 
and meat products is only well under 
way. In comparison with the total out- 
put of a plant but a small quantity of 
meats is being sold in wrappings and 
packages. The meat industry will re- 
spond to consumer demand and pref- 
erences, and wrap and package increas- 
ing quantities of meats. The designing 
of packages, wrappings, labels and 
trade marks for fresh cuts is under 
way in many plants in preparation for 
the time when they will be needed. 
Origination of attractive, sale-appeal- 
ing packages for these cuts is also be- 
ing given thought by packers. 

A little booklet, that should be of 
value to packers who have wrapping 
and packaging ideas in mind and who 
are interested in improving packages, 
is being distributed by the Westfield 
River Paper Co., Russell, Mass. It is 
entitled, ““What’s the Newest in Pack- 
aging.” Among subjects treated are 
printing on glassine papers, packaging 
with glassine papers, automatic wrap- 
ping with glassine paper and manufac- 
turing and handling glassine paper. The 
booklet will be sent on request. 
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HIDE CELLAR TEMPERATURES. 


What are the temperature require- 
ments in the hide cellar? How do tem- 
peratures affect shrinkage? Ask the 
“Packer’s Encyclopedia,” the meat 
packer’s guide. 
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Operating Pointers 


For the Superintendent, the En- 
gineer, and the Master Mechanic 




















KEEPING STEAM COSTS LOW. 
By W. F. Schaphorst, M. E. . 

The engineer always likes to see fig- 
ures in dollars and cents on the econ- 
omy of keeping boilers clean. 

For example, I have before me a re- 


port on a plant having boiler repairs 
running about $4,500 per year. The 
company installed modern water treat- 
ing apparatus, and after five months’ 
use reported that the total saving due 
to the apparatus was $8,670 on a five 
months’ run, or an annual saving of 
$20,880. This apparatus also saved the 
old boilers from being condemned by 
the boiler inspector. The water con- 
tains 99.6 grains of scale-forming sub- 
stances per gallon. 

Another concern using very unclean 
water says: “We have saved between 
$4,000 and $6,000 in water cost alone, 
besides the benefits which we have pro- 
cured in the way of decreasing boiler 
cleaning costs and better operation of 
the boilers.” 

Tube cleaners, soot blowers, water 
softeners, deconcentrators—all such 
equipment for keeping boilers clean— 
are usually very profitable. 

A large Canadian concern having six 
600 h. p. boilers could not maintain a 
superheat of more than 50 to 60 de- 
grees F. over any reasonable period of 
time. A modern steam purifier was in- 
stalled. The company is now obtaining 
a steady average superheat tempera- 








Temperatures ! 


Do you watch them 

In the hog scalding vat? 

“« “ rendering kettle? 
lard tank? 
ham boiling vat? 
sausage kitchen? 
smoke house? 
meat cooler? 

“ “ tank room? 

Or in a dozen other places 
in your plant? 

If you do not, you are los- 
ing money every day. 

Reprints of articles on 
Temperature Control in the 
Meat Plant which ran in 
l| THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
may be had by subscribers 
by filling out and sending in 
the following coupon, togeth- 
er with 5c in stamps. 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 

Old Colony Bldg., Chicago. 


Please send me reprints on Tem- 
perature Control in the Meat Plant. 
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ture of around 100 degrees, which is 
the theoretical temperature that should 
be obtained with dry steam from the 
boilers to the superheater. 

Before the purifiers were installed, 
it was impossible to carry over one and 
one-half gages of water in the boilers 
because of foaming and priming dif- 
ficulties. Since the installation of the 
purifiers the boilers are run constantly 
with a water level approximately at 
middle gage. But even at full gage 
there is no drop in the superheat. Be- 
fore the purifiers were installed, it was 
necessary to dismantle and clean the 
turbines every six months. Now, in- 
spection shows them to be perfectly 
clean. 

When first putting this plant in op- 
eration, there was no water softening 
plant. In order to try to correct the 
above troubles an intermitten system 
was installed. This feed water treat- 
ment system takes care of the scale 
forming material so that there is no 
further trouble with scale in their boil- 
ers. But it did not, in any way, decrease 
priming and foaming troubles. All of 
which teaches a valuable lesson on the 
importance of clean steam. 

Where there is too much exhaust 
steam—so much that some exhaust is 
wasted—it is usually the better prac- 
tice to run auxiliaries electrically or 
mechanically rather than by steam. 

But where there is insufficient ex- 
haust for heating or processing it is 
usually best to operate the auxiliaries 
by steam rather than to use bleeder 
steam for heating or processing sys- 
tems. 

We frequently hear the excuse where 
steam-operated auxiliaries are in use 
that the exhaust is used for heating 
the feed water anyway, hence there is 
no loss. But when the main engine is 
being utilized, the loss is obviously as 
great as where the exhaust from the 
main engine is used for water and the 
steam from the auxiliaries is being 
wasted. 

To be certain that the power plant 
is efficient throughout every process 
must be considered. It is impossible to 
fay down a hard and fast rule appli- 
cable to every plant. What the owner 
is most interested in is maximum pro- 
duction per dollar invested. 

ane 
THERMOMETER AND*SALOMETER. 

Instruments of precision are useful 
only as long as they indicate or register 
correct values. When they cease to do 
this they are sources of potential waste 
and loss in many meat plant processing 
operations. 

The best insurance against inaccu- 
racy is to purchase good instruments 
and handle them carefully. But even 
the best instruments may go wrong oc- 
casionally for one reason or another. 
To be on the safe side many packers 
test thermometers, salometers, meters 
and other registering and indicating 
devices at frequent intervals to deter- 
mine their accuracy. 

An interesting bulletin on thermom- 
eters and salometers for use in the re- 
frigerating departments of meat plants 
has been issued recently by Jos A. Mar- 
tocello & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. This 
bulletin describes the full line of in- 
struments manufactured by this com- 
pany, and is being sent to packers on 
request. 
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BATCHELDER & SNYDER MERGER. 
Batchelder & Snyder, the well-known 
Boston meat packing and general food 
concern, of which Frederic S. Snyder, 
chairman of the board of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, is president, 
will be known in future as the Batchel- 
der, Snyder, Dorr & Doe Company. 
This is a result of the consolidation 
of Batchelder & Snyder, Arthur E. Dorr 
Co. and William A. Doe Co. In this 
connection the entire retail chain store 
holdings of the First National Stores 
in the Dorr Company have been dis- 
posed of. The company will not retail. 
Frosted Foods, Inc., a subsidiary of 
the General Foods Corporation, will 
hold a substantial interest in the new 


company. 
. —o— 
GOBEL’S 1929 EARNINGS. 

For 1929, Adolf Gobel, Inc. and affili- 
ated companies, including Jacob E. 
Decker & Sons of Mason City, Ia., re- 
port net profits of $131,298 after in- 
terest, depreciation, federal taxes, and 
subsidiary preferred dividends. This is 
equivalent to 30 cents a share on 
430,090 no par shares to be outstand- 
ing when all the old issue is exchanged 
for new stock. The 1928 profits totaled 
$563,332, or $1.61 a share on 348,477 
shares. Net sales for 1929 were $46,- 
032,417, against $21,244,819 in 1928. 
Costs and depreciation rose to $45,475,- 
012, against $20,419,075. 

Ge 


WILSON ON SOUND BASIS. 

At the annual stockholders meeting 
of Wilson & Co. this week president 
Thomas E. Wilson announced that 
“your company is now on a sound finan- 
cial basis. Since the reorganization of 
the company in 1924 capital fixed as- 
sets have been reduced by $1,500,000. 
Plants and equipment have been main- 
tained in good condition and in the last 
five years about $16,000,000 has been 
spent in improvements and _ replace- 
ments.” All directors were re-elected. 

-—— Ge | 


SWIFT BUYS WHITE PKG. CO. 

Purchase of the White Packing Co. 
Montgomery, Ala., by Swift & Company 
took place the latter part of January. 
The plant is located near the Montgom- 
ery Union Stock Yards. While no im- 
mediate changes are expected to take 
place, local interests anticipate that be- 
fore the close of the year the facilities 
of the company will be greatly enlarged 
and improved. Not only the plant, but 
land and other property wére acquired 
by the Swift interests. 

fe si 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 

Net earnings of $351,512 available for 
common stock dividends are reported 
by George A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., for the first quarter of the new 
fiscal year ended January 25. This was 
after preferred dividends, depreciation, 
federal taxes and all other charges. The 
lower net earnings are attributed to an 
unfavorable inventory situation. The 
earnings available for common stock at 
the same time of the previous fiscal 
year amounted to $793,758. 

The Continental Can Co., Inc. reports 
net earnings for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1929, of $8,967,703, compared 
with $6,690,796 in 1928. This is after 
depreciation, taxes and all other 
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charges, equivalent after preferred 
dividends to $5.02 a share on 1,725,045 
no par common shares. In the previous 
year the earnings were $4.35 a share on 
1,459,991 common shares. The Decem- 
ber 31, 1929 balance sheet showed a 
ratio between current assets and cur- 
rent liabilities of 17 to 12. 


The American Can Company reported 
a net income of $22,724,802 for the 
year ended December 31, 1929, after 
depreciation, interest, federal taxes and 
other charges. This is equal after pre- 
ferred dividends to $8.02 a share on 
2,473,998 shares of common stock. The 
1928 net earnings were $19,863,326, or 
$6.85 a common share. 

A net income of $2,324,276 is re- 
ported by the Mathieson Alkali Co. for 
the year ended December 31. This is 
after depreciation, depletion and fed- 
eral taxes. These earnings are the 
largest in the company’s history and 
are equal after preferred dividends to 
$3.81 a share on 650,436 no par com- 
mon shares. 

The Central Cold Storage Company 
reports a net profit of $312,119 for the 
year ended December 31. This is after 
all charges and federal taxes, equal to 
$3.12 a share on 100,000 shares of com- 
mon. This compares with $2.47 on the 
same basis in 1928. 


Listing of 1,000,000 shares of no par 
common stock of the Wesson Oil & 
Snowdrift Co. has been approved by 
the New York Stock Exchange, on 
notice of issuance. 


-- ~~ 

PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 

The price ranges of the listed stocks 
of packers, leather companies, chain 
stores and food manufacturers on Feb. 
19, 1930, or nearest previous date, to- 
gether with number of shares dealt in 
during the week, and closing prices on 
Feb. 11, or nearest previous date: 


Sales. High. Low. —-—Close. 





Week ended Feb. Feb. 
Feb. 19. —Feb. 19.— 19. 11. 
RO EEE acc ska shee 2% 
ee 600 25 25 5 26% 
Amer. H. & L.. 1,100 5% 53% 4% 
Do. Pfd...... 2,100 34 3344 28% 
Amer, Strs..... 750 47 4656 47 
Armour A...... 4,100 5% 5% 5% 
oh Ee 5,600 3% 3 3% 
Do, Pfa...... 900 6044 60% 60% 
Do, Del. Pfd. 900 77 77 79 
Barnett Leather 400 258 25% 4 
Beechnut Pack. 600 66% 66% 69 
Bohack, H. C.. 100 81 80 65 
Chick C. Oil... 400 27% 27% 26% 
Childs Co...... 18,100 63%4 62% 65 
Cudahy Pack... 1,400 45% 45 45% 
First Nat. Strs. 7,900 58% 58 57% 
Gen. Foods ...32,000 52% 52% 54% 
Gobel Co....... ) 165 155g 18 
Gt. A.&P.1stPfd 70 116% 116% 116% 
0, BOW.6.<: 160 240 240 245 
Hormel, G. A.. 200 33% 33% 34 
Hygrade Food.. 1,800 12 12 12% 
Kroger G. & B.43,600 4314 2 435, 
Libby MeNeill..17,500 20% 1914 18% 
MacMarr Strs... 2,000 20 19% 201, 
DP Sc. <cek Seace neass 10% 
M. & H. Pfd.. 650 36 36 361, 
Morrell & Co... 1,600 69% 69 70% 
Nat. Fd. Pr. A. 1,900 17% 17% 18 
Nat. Leather... 150 15% 15g 1% 
IS 4,200 38% 387% 39 
Proc. & Gamb..15,500 68% 67% 665¢ 
Rath Pack...... 750 23 22 22 
Safeway Strs...24,600 10814 108% 114 
Do. 6% Pfd.. 1,500 983, 983g 99 
Do. 7% Pfd.. 130) «108 108 108 
LANs. 6546 wesen: anaee. «eens 26 
Strauss-R. Strs. 300 10 10 10 11 
Swift & Co.... 50 13046 130% 180% 182% 
Do. Intl...... 4,000 33 32% 33 33 
Trunz Pork.... 300 25% 253% 25% 25% 
oi, SN, oes 4 Geaus “dénps: vases 39 
U. S. Leather.. 1,100 8% 85g 8% 8% 
ms. A........ SS TW 795 17% 195 
a Pass. deen sseee  <uase vaste 80% 
Wesson Oil..... 6.000 27% 27 27 25% 
ek: ee 800 541% 414 541% 531 
Wilson & Co. 200 4% 4% 4% 4% 
Se ee 400 9% 91 gt 10 
Do. Pfd 100) =—50 50 50 50 
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CHAIN STORE NOTES. 

An appropriation of $142,540 was 
unanimously voted in the house of rep- 
resentatives during the week for the 
purpose of aiding the chain store inves- 
tigation now being carried on by the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

A preliminary consolidated net in- 
come of $6,147,192 is reported by Safe- 
way Stores, Inc., for the year ended 
December 31, 1929. This is after all 
charges, including federal taxes, and 
compares with $38,505,098 in the pre- 
vious fiscal year. 

First National Stores report sales of 
$8,496,665 for the four weeks ended 
January 25. For the same period of 
1929 sales totaled $6,124,617, indicating 
an increase of 38.73 per cent in the 1930 
period. 

The 1929 sales of Piggly Wiggly 
stores showed an increase of. 6.6 per 
cent over those of 1928, amounting to 
$212,708,836 compared with $199,464,- 
304 in 1928. 

A sales gain of 40 per cent during 
the last half of 1929 over a similar 
period of 1928 is shown by the Econ- 
omy Grocery Stores Corporation in 
sales totaling $6,750,767. 

Kroger’s sales for the four weeks 
ended February 1 showed a gain of 
more than half a million dollars over 
the same period of 1929, amounting to 
$24,482,571. On February 1, 1930 the 
company was operating 5,527 stores, an 
increase of .9 per cent over the number 
a year earlier. 

Considerable increase is shown in the 
earnings of the Childs restaurant chain 
for the year ended December 31, for 
which a net income of $1,277,138 is re- 
ported compared with $1,002,425 in the 
previous year. 

The H. C. Bohack Co. reports net in- 
come for the year ended February 1 
as $900,337 compared with $592,755 for 
1928. January sales of this company 
amounted to $2,329,030 against $2,124,- 
991 in January, 1929, an increase of 
10.3 per cent. 

For January the Strauss-Roth Stores, 
Inc., report sales of $594,206, against 
$527,880 in January, 1929. This is an 
increase of $66,326, or 12.5 per cent. 

The Board of Governors of the New 
York Curb Exchange recently admitted 
to listing the 100,000 shares of common 
stock, no par value, of Strauss-Roth 
Stores, Inc. 

~ = -fe— 


NOTES OF “NEW COMPETITION.” 


Another merger connection is sug-. 


gested for the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Co., 
this time in connection with the Na- 
tional Dairy Products Co. Such a con- 
solidation would embrace assets of 
nearly $250,000,000 and annual sales of 
not far from $400,000,000. 


Creameries of America is the name 
of a new dairy products distributing 
company of national scope and $100,- 
000,000 magnitude, according: to S. H. 
Berch, president of Western Dairy 
Products Co. The charter of the new 
company provides for operations in 
Washington, California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Wyoming, Utah and Colorado. 

—-- $e 


Watch the “Wanted and For Sale 
page for business opportunities or bar- 
gains in equipment. 
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Provision and Lard Markets 


Trade Active—Market Irregular—Cash 
Trade Fair—Hog Run Moderate— 
Grain Weakness Caused Liquidation 
—Hogs Fairly Steady. 

The market for hog products was 
quite active the past week, but more 
irregularity was in evidence. The lard 
market, after scoring a rally of about 
1c lb. from the season’s lows, reacted 
40@50 points from the recent highs. 
Increased outside absorption apparently 
resulted in temporary overbought con- 
ditions. This weakened the technical 
position, as the weakness in grains led 
to selling and liquidation in lard which 
uncovered stop loss orders and made 
for the ‘setback. There was nothing 
particular in the news to account for 
the reaction in provisions otherwise. 
The hog level was fairly steady and the 
western hog run moderate, although 
at times slightly exceeding the same 
time a year ago. 

Commission houses with eastern 
connections, recently on the buying 
side of lard, were free sellers on the 
decline. Hedge pressure had some in- 
fluence in a moderate way, as did a 
let-up in the cash lard demand, but 
cash trade on the whole, continued 
fairly good. The Chicago lard stocks 
during the first half of February in- 
creased 6,022,500 lbs., but totaled only 
37,124,345 lbs., compared with 95,242,- 
643 lbs. the same time a year ago. 

The cold storage holdings of lard 
throughout the country on February 1, 
were officially placed at 92,676,000 lbs., 
compared with 140,526,000 lbs. a year 
ago and a five-year February 1 aver- 
age of 94,200,000 lbs. From a supply 
standpoint there was little or nothing 
of a disturbing nature in the situation, 
particularly with the prospects for a 
continued moderate run of hogs the 
balance of this and possibly next 
month. 

Hog Prices Up. 

Reports continue to indicate heavy 
hog feeding in the interior as a result 
of the favorable spread between corn 
and hogs. This appeared to have cre- 
ated the impression in some quarters 
that the future hog arrivals will be 
heavier in weight. The average weight 
of hogs received at Chicago last week 
was 231 lbs., against 230 lbs. the pre- 
vious week and 230 lbs. the same time 
a year ago. The average price of hogs 
at Chicago at the beginning of this 
week was 10.95c, compared with 10.70c 
a week ago, and 10.25¢ a year ago. 
The average later in the week eased 
to 10.75c, with the demand for hogs a 
little slower. 

The official exports of lard for the 
week ended February 8 were 14,592,000 
lbs., against 14,848,000 lbs. the pre- 
vious week. The total since January 
1 has been 80,950,000 Ibs., against 104,- 
980,000 lbs. a year ago. During the 
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week Germany took 5,545,000 lbs., the 
U. K. 5,150,000 lbs., Cuba 1,122,000 Ibs. 
and other countries 2,775,000 lbs. 

Receipts of hogs at 64 leading mar- 
kets during the month of January 
totaled 4,720,353, a decrease of 340,872 
compared with the previous year, 
whereas the January 5-year average 
receipts have been 5,005,482 head. The 
local slaughter during January was 
2,904,613 or 289,304 less than the pre- 
vious year compared with the January 
5-year average local slaughtering of 
3,192,276 head. 

Bad Weather Damages Ranges. 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
stated that range and livestock condi- 
tions in the West suffered a decline due 
to severe weather conditions during 
January, and are below the average 
of the past several years, but livestock 
are generally in good condition. 

Hog supplies are generally ample in 
western South Dakota, Wyoming, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho 
and Utah. In Oregon, Washington, 
Montana, North Dakota, Texas and 
Oklahoma, where feeding has_ been 
heavy, corn cake and concentrates have 
been used and there are some sections 
that may be short if the later winter 
conditions are severe. 

The condition of ranges was placed 
at 79 per cent of normal, compared 
with 80 per cent the previous month, 
82 per cent a year ago, and the five- 
year average of 83.3 per cent. The 
condition of cattle was: placed at 83 
per cent, against 86 per cent in Jan- 
uary, 87 per cent in February last 
year, and the 5-year average of 87.2 
per cent. 

PORK—The market was firm, with 
demand fair. Mess pork at New York, 
$29.50; family, $34.50; fat backs, 
$22.00 @28.00. 

LARD—Demand was fair but the 
market irregular, influenced somewhat 
by the developments in futures. At 
New York, prime western was quoted 
at $11.15@11.25; middle western, 
$11.05@11.15; city, 10%c; refined con- 
tinent, 114%@11%c; South America, 
11% @11%c; Brazil kegs, 124%2.@12%c; 
compound, car lots, 10%c; less than 
car lots, 11e. 

At Chicago regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 15c under March; 
loose lard, 100 under March; leaf lard, 
125 under March. 

BEEF—The market was steady with 
a fair demand in the East. Mess at 
New York was quoted at $25.00; 
packet, $25:00@26.00; family, $28.00@ 
29.00; extra India mess, $42.00@44.00; 
No. 1 canned corned beef, $3.10; No. 
2, $5.50; 6 Ibs. South America, $16.75; 
_— tongues, $70.00@75.00 per bar- 
rel. 








See page 43 for later markets. 








LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 

Exports of lard from New York City, 
Feb. 12 to Feb. 19, 1930, totaled 26,214,- 
517 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 383,200 
lbs.; stearine, 28,000 lbs. 











STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 
The figures for storage stocks of pork 
and lard since 1926 to February 1, 1930, 
are as follows: 
1926. 

Frozen 8. P. D. 8. 

pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
642 119,617 42,478 
005 

144,071 76,145 
151,286 93,108 


140,324 98,365 
136,801 106,824 





257,720 98,521 72,855 
207,787 67,009 46,826 
1927. 

Frozen 8. P. D. 8. 

pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Is. (000 omitted). 
806,904 68,203 49,992 
66 852,051 86,805 69,405 
802,642 101,156 77,103 
418,724 124,714 92,090 
435,967 


5 687 
482,492 143,092 111,775 
444,778 167,248 146,250 





440,752 185,963 179,029 

: 407,511 178,121 167,309 
MOE. ccccccssone 126,887 341,460 140,417 118,174 
Ee 76,788 290,261 100,646 71,609 
Pr haciscoeean 65,640 277,882 77,145 45,503 


1928. 
Frozen 8. P. D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Tbs. (000 omitted). 
165,221 870,442 119,497 88,780 
--263,707 460,266 159,769 121,854 
- 822,542 496,478 177,887 164,755 


66,049 264,817 101,178 82,482 
595 293,712 101,188 67,015 


Frozen 8. P. D. 8. 

pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
- (000 omitted). 

151,811 $875,217 148.011 85,217 


1930. 
Frozen §., P. D. 8. 
pork. pork. pork. Lard. 
Lbs. (000 omitted) 


JAM, veces cece 145,078 368,126 107,782 82,098 
Wee sera eruks 178,766 392,915 116,568 92,676 
pone) nae 


1929 MEAT AND FATS EXPORTS. 

The export ‘trade in practically all 
classes of meats showed a decided in- 
crease in 1929 compared with 1928, ac- 
cording to a recent summary made by 
the Department of Commerce. 

The total export’ amounted to 445,- 
984,000 pounds with a value of $79,- 
984,000, a gain of 11.9 per cent in quan- 
tity and 16.2 per cent in value. 

Ham constituted 29.3 per cent of the 
total amount of meat exported during 
1929 and bacon 32.4 per cent with bacon 
showing the greatest increase. 

The United Kingdom was the heavi- 
est purchaser of both commodities. 
Shipments to Cuba, another important 
market, fell off slightly but nearly all 
European markets show a gain. 

The export trade in lard continues to 
show the rising trend of the past five 
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years amounting to 829,328,000 pounds 
for 1929 valued at $105,530,000 an in- 
crease of 69,606,000 pounds and $6,829,- 
000 over 1928. 

The largest markets are the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Cuba and Mexico, 
respectively. 

Shipments of neutral lard and lard 
compounds show some decline but all 
other animal] fats and oils show an in- 
crease. 

The total value of all animal fats and 
oils exported amounted to $117,714,000 
an increase of 4.6 per cent compared 
with 1928 and representing more than 
one-seventh of the value of all food- 
stuffs exported. 

a 

PERSIAN SAUSAGE CASINGS. 

Shiefk Haddad, a merchant of Bag 
dad, Persia, has been commissioned by 
the Persian Government to investigate 
the market for casings in the United 
States. Presumably, this has reference 
to the importation and sale of casings 
in the United States of Persian origin. 
Mr. Haddad expects to be in Washing- 
ton during February or March. 


- ——Ge——— 


PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States during 
the week ended Feb. 15, 1930: 


HAMS AND SHOULDERS, INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 





Week ended—— '30 to 
Feb. Feb. Feb. Feb. 
15, 16, &, 15, 
1930. 1929. 1930. 1930. 
M ibs. MIbs. M Ibs. M lbs. 





See 1,095 435 838 5,905 
To Belgium ........ Sane ae oss 20 
United Kingdom .... 832 340 666 4,588 
Other Europe ....... 33 Tr ee 4s 
GR cc ccccsescces ; 20 20 5 104 
Other countries ..... 210 75 167 1,145 

BACON, INCLUDING CUMBERLANDS. 

ere: | 2,947 2,096 21,394 
To Germany ........ oeee 105 103 
United Kingdom .... 2,849 2,248 1,401 
Other Europe ...... 471 $81 483 
TE ‘py as snsesccenes 47 21 30 
Other countries .... 179 92 79 

LARD. 

WeOR) once cccvcces 14,734 12,049 14,592 
To Germany ........ 2,826 5,545 
Netherlands ........ 969 36 


ose 5, 
5,699 5,150 38,660 
384 892 8,033 

> 


United Kingdom 
Other Europe ....... 








“Ra RRO: "314 «1,341 «1,122 10,253 
Other countries ..... . 830-1, 883 ’ 
PICKLED PORK. 

OE. sacstase snes 301 421 196 1,582 
To United Kingdom. 38 64 7 176 
Other Europe ...... 31 79 48 340 
PER cc vccssncces 139 206 138 699 
Other countries ..... 93 72 8 367 


TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 
Week ended Feb. 15, 1930. 


Hams and Pickled 
shoulders, Bacon, Lard, pork, 
M 





Mibs. Mlbs. M Ibs. Ibs. 
See 1,095 3,546 14,734 301 
Pre 168 153 445 26 
DE nbebieeieawe 781 631 833 54 
Port Huron ......... 62 153 829 97 
ae 1 1 1,031 9 
New Orleans ....... 49 56 2,384 84 
fT Ea 3302, 551 8,791 31 
Philadelphia ....... 1 1 421 - 
DESTINATION OF EXPORTS. 
Hams and 
shoulders, Bacon, 
Exported to: M Ibs. M Ibs 
United Kingdom (Total)...... 832 2,849 
Er rey 541 1,711 
PL, <oaeébe abe 4s4n0s0w0s0s0s 125 562 
I ss sreasnevnss aneson'e ate 13 
Dc ctak drab chatinscees es 77 488 
Other United Kingdom.......... 89 75 
Lard 

M Ibs 

Exported to: 
Germany (Total) ............ eaten wages Ae 
DP cULLEnchb abWakdns aos duk sh uaees 0oa 3,674 
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Meat Production and Consumption Statistics 


_ Meat and livestock production and consumption for November, 1929, as com- 
piled by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, with comparisons: 
CATTLE, CALVES, BEEF, AND VEAL. 





























November Total or average, January-November. 
3-year 3-year 
Inspected slaughter: average.! 1928, 1929. average.! 1928. 1929. 
Cattle, number ........ 426 762,045 731,407 8,617,577 7,800,429 7,666,001 
Calves, number ........ 377,969 358,438 4,527,062 4,339,223 4,142,725 
Carcasses condemned: 
Cattle, number ........ 6,872 6,788 72,479 59,393 55,921 
Calves, number ........ 831 740 9,522 9,004 8,174 
Average live weight: 
EEO, BB. cn ccccewasce 943.36 944.27 945.79 953.00 954.59 
CUR, BOB. oe p veces nee 186.36 187.91 188.18 177.15 177.56 
Average dressed weight: 
i eras 488.56 490.14 497.58 512.50 518.52 
Re, sd wos a's cleo 105.15 106.29 107.63 101.69 101.78 
Total dressed weight (car 
cass not incl. condemned): 
1, eee 417,841 370,140 300,778 4,374,404 3,938,483 
Weal, 2,000 Ibe. ....0. 42,775 40,086 38,499 457,609 418,256 
Storage: 
Beginning of month 
Fresh beef, 1,000 Ibs. 35,470 41,685 51,902 32,186 50,773 
Cured beef, 1,000 Ibs. 18,9138 16,401 20,157 17,270 18,845 
End of month 
Fresh beef, 1,000 Ibs. 55,120 60,189 70,390 35,122 $2,660 50,167 
Cured beef, 1,000 Ibs. 21,865 19,444 23,054 20,938 17,040 18,954 
Exports:* 1,000 lbs. 
Fresh beef and veal... 216 245 348 2,029 2,048 2,979 
i  swrsean ss 6s 1,088 613 642 13,817 
eee 132 132 203 2,231 
Oleo oil and stearine.. 6,103 4,683 5,300 79,805 63,085 
SN Cine eh ahs baa 587 185 312 6,257 3,059 
Imports: 1,000 Ibs. 
Fresh beef and veal..... 4,241 £395 1,675 37,047 53,755 
Beef & veal, pkid., cured (4) 1,419 2,387 eR eee 8,301 
eS eee 2,847 1,482 5,412 34,844 49,763 
Receipts, cattle and 
ke a 2,257 1,963 1,939 21,022 19,967 
Price per 100 pounds: 
Cattle, av. cost for sigtr. § 8.37 9.70 9.17 RAT 10.67 10.70 
Calves, av. cost for slgtr. $10.27 11.64 11.02 10.90 12.22 12.62 
At Chicago- 
Cattle, good steers.... $13.70 15.10 13.66 14.74 14.02 
Veal calves ....... “ts $12.42 13.36 2.68 13.68 13.68 
At eastern markets 
Beef carcasses, good.. $19.62 20.25 18.68 21.93 21.49 
Veal carcasses, good.. $20.52 22.86 20.99 22.30 23.69 
HOGS, PORK AND PORK PRODUCTS 
Inspected sigtr, hogs, No, 3,917,857 4,455,275 4,498,554 43,361,660 
Carcasses condemned, No. 14,138 1 4 
Average live weight, Ibs. 218.10 
Av. dressed weight, Ibs. 162.53 
Total drsd. wt. (carcass, 
not incl. con.) M. Ibs. 635,687 7,579,018 
Lard, 100 lbs. live wt., Ibs. 14.00 15.74 
Storage: 


Seginning of month 


























Fresh pork, 1,000 Ibs. 66,049 T5010 161,659 
Cured pork, 1,000 Ibs. 367,111 $15,492 506,431 
Lard, 1,000 lbs. 83,474 NO, 845 116,961 
End of month— A x 
Fresh pork, 1,000 Ibs.. 62,534 66,696 84,667 159, 407 
Cured pork, 1,000 Ibs. 360,736 of 404,962 504,524 
Lard, 1,000 Ibs. . es 53,885 68,517 117,350 
Exports: 1,000 lbs. hs 
Fresh pork ....... eee 1,585 1,722 10,665 
Cured pork ........- ps 19,285 i, 27,809 287,110 
Canned pork .........+.. 463 55 736 
Se 616 493 477 
EAE bc0 ee sesegecenvees 55,042 69,263 84,440 
Imports: 1,000 Ibs. 
Deeg PORK occ ccseses 1,030 451 146 9,883 3,995 
Pork, pickled, salted .. (*) 190 210 shee 2,118 
Prepared or preserved 
hams, shidrs., bacon. . (*) 1ST 167 1,917 
Receipts of hogs’, M...... 3,765 4,075 3,910 $8,272 39,345 
Price per 100 pounds: 
Av. cost for slaughter.. $ 9.89 8.86 9.01 10.79 9.56 10.26 
At Chicago- 
Live hogs, med, wt... $10.10 8.92 9.14 11.16 9.79 10.62 
At Eastern markets 
Fresh pork loins, 10/15 $22.38 20.56 22.77 
Shoulders, skinned .... $17.54 16.58 17.75 
Picnics, 6 to 8 pounds $15.79 15.10 16.10 
Butts, Boston style... $20.69 18.75 21.42 
Bacon, breakfast No. 1 $25.42 22.92 22.93 
Hams, smoked, No. 2 $25.22 1.71 28.93 
Lard, hardwood tubs.. $14.03 13.00 13.30 
SH AND MUTTON. 
Inspected sigtr., Number. 1,099,879 1,159,150 12,004,525 12,485,450 2,932,373 
Carcasses cond., Number. 1,961 15,248 16 ; 21,573 
Average live weight, lbs.. 82.31 83.54 81.46 82.55 
Average dressed wt., Ibs.. 38.77 39.11 38.80 38.04 
Total drsd. wt. (carcass, 
not inel, con.) M Ibs. 42,559 $5,233 164,697 481,470 501,749 
Storage, fresh: 
Beginning of mo., M Ibs. 3,364 #992 2.561 
End of month, M. Ibs... 4,143 5,194 2,610 
Exports, fresh, M_ Ibs... 32 104 
Imports, fresh, 1,000 Ibs. 44) 





Receipts of sheep* M.... 
Price per 100 pounds: 


2,167 








Av. cost for slaughter. . 12.08 11.28 13.25 
At Chicago— 
Lambs, 84 lbs. down 13.30 12.77 14.28 15.01 14.77 
Sheep, med. to choice 5.84 5.38 7.30 7.42 7.00 
At eastern markets— 
Lamb, carcasses, good 22.92 24.56 26.75 
Mutton, good ........ 11.90 13.21 15.30 
11926, 1927 and 1928. 2 Including reexports. 3 Not reported prior to January 1, 1928. 


* Public stockyards. 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—While the volume of 
trade in the tallow market in the East 
the past week continued moderate, the 
situation as a whole was one of weak- 
ness. At New York, upwards of 200,- 
000 lbs. of extra were reported to have 
sold at 7c f. 0. b., a drop of 4c from 
the previous week and a new low for 
the move. Even on the decline, the 
undertone was reported easy, with buy- 
ers interested only at concessions and 
not aggressive for supplies. The de- 
cline made for a situation where sellers 
were more disposed to go slow for the 
time being. 

However, there was little or nothing 
in the news to disturb the confidence 
of the buyer. Cattle receipts during 
January at 64 leading markets were 
1,154,600 head, a decrease of 1,972 com- 
pared with last year. Receipts of 
calves during the same time were 484,- 
437 head, an increase of 6,213 over the 
previous year. The situation in other 
soapers’ materials continued heavy, 
while the steadiness in cotton oil failed 
to cut any figure whatsoever. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 6%4c; extra, 7c; edible, 7% 
@8c. 

At Chicago, the market displayed an 
easy undertone, with the volume of 
trade limited. At Chicago, edible was 
quoted at 7%4c; fancy, 7%c; prime 
packer, 74c; No. 1, 6% @7c; No. 2, 5% 
@5 ee. 

There was no auction in the London 
tallow market. At Liverpool, Austra- 
lian tallow was unchanged to 6d lower. 
Fine was quoted at 39s 6d, while good 
mixed was 36s 6d. 

STEARINE—A very quiet trade fea- 
tured the market in the East the past 
week, with more or less nominal con- 
ditions prevailing. At New York, oleo 
was quoted at 9%4c. At Chicago, the 
market was quiet and about steady. 
Oleo was quoted at 8%c. 

OLEO OIL—A steady to firm situa- 
tion continued at New York, with de- 
mand fairly good. Producers appear 
to be closely sold up. Extra was 
quoted at 12% @12%c; medium, 10%@ 
11%c; lower grades, 10%c. At Chi- 
cago, the market was firm, with de- 
mand fair. Extra was quoted at 11%c. 











See page 43 for later markets. 








LARD OIL—Demand showed some 
improvement, principally for small 
quantities. The tone was steady. KEdi- 
ble at New York was quoted at 13c; 
extra winter, 121%4c; extra, 12c; extra 
No. 1, 11%¢; No. 1, 11c; No. 2, 10%c. 

NEATSFOOT OIL—A fair demand 
was in evidence, and the market ruled 
very steady. Pure at New York was 
quoted at 13%c; extra, 11%c; No. 1, 
lic; cold test, 18c. 

GREASES—A rather moderate vol- 
ume of trading and a weak situation 
was the feature in the grease markets 
in the East the past week. Heaviness 
in tallow and other competing quarters, 
together with a rather limited demand 
from consumers and some increase in 
selling pressure, made for a_ lower 
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range. Buyers were inclined to back 
away from offerings. Some absorption 
was reported on a scale down, but no 
particular business displayed. 

The indications were that the buyers 
continue to have the upper hand. How- 
ever, producers were inclined to go slow 
at the lower levels, although there was 
nothing in the news surrounding the 
market that held out any prospects for 
betterment in the near future. 

At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 5% @6c; A white, 64.@6%c; 
B white, 64@6%c; choice white in 
tierces, 75% @8c. 

At Chicago, a very limited trade and 
an easy tone was reported, with a par- 
ticularly slow demand for choice white. 
Dullness ruled in medium and low 
grade supplies. At Chicago, brown was 
quoted at 5% @5%c; yellow, 5% @6%c; 
B white, 6%c; A white, 6%c; choice 
white, all hog, 6%c. 

ae: 
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By-Products Markets 
Chicago, Feb. 20, 1930. 
Blood. 


Buyers are showing little interest in 
blood. Last sales were at 25c lower 
prices than were quoted last week. 

Unit 
Ammonia. 


Ground and unground ................84.00@4.25 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 
There is practically no activity in the 
market for feed tankage materials. 
Prices are nominal. 
Unit Ammonia. 


Unground, 1144 to 12% amimonia.$ 4.00@ 4.25 & 10 
Unground, 6 to 8% ammonia.... 3.00@ 3.25 &10 


ERGNE DUNO cccnccnavadcescecas 3.50@ 3.75 
Steam bone meal, special feeding, 
EM ic seecevsicesdexevewsss @42.50 


Fertilizer Materials. 


The market in fertilizer materials is 
lower, although demand is good and 
buyers are coming into the market in 
greater numbers. High grade ground 
selling at $3.50 & 10c, Chgo. 

Unit Ammonia. 


High grd. ground, 10@11% am..$ @ 3.50 & 10 
Low grd., and ungr., 6-9% am. @ 3.35 & 10 
a OO ee ete ee eo @ 3.00 
Bone tankage, low grd., per ton 24.00@25.00. 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


The bone meal market is inactive. 
Few if any sales are being made and 
prices are nominal. 


MAW WONG MSAD occcscvecsccccccsecs $50.00@55.00 

Steam, ground, 3 & 50..........606- 31.00@32.00 

Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 29.00@31.00 
Cracklings. 


Buyers are in the market occasionally 
and small sales are made now and then. 
Prices are nominal. 


Per Ton. 
Hard pressed and exp. unground, per 
. Jf “See eee --$ 85@ 
Soft prsd. pork, ac. grease & quality 70.00@75.00 
Soft prsd. beef, ac. grease & quality 50.00@55.00 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Trading continues slow in this mar- 
ket. Bones are easy, buyers having 
withdrawn from the market. Prices 
show no change from last week. 







Per Ton. 
Kip and calf stock $38.00@41.00 
Hide trimmings 30.00@83.00 
Horn piths 38.00@40.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 38.00@40.00 
GROWS, PAMMEES 2 occccccccesccvcccecs 33.00@35.00 
Pig skin scraps and trim., per lb.... 544@6c 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 


Per Ton. 
Horns, according to grade.......... $85.00@160.00 
Mfg. shin bones .... 70.00@125.00 


Cattle hoofs ...... 40.00@ 45.00 
TOME WERGE cc cccseccasccccccccesvss 27.00@ 28.00 


(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted materials indicated above.) 





Animal Hair. 


Buyers have covered their require- 
ment as is usual at this time of the 
year. Prices are nominal. 


Coll Be Tee Gries oc dscns cewnsccacss 2%@ 3c 
Processed, grey, summer, per Ib. ...... 4 @ 4% 
Processed, grey, winter, per Ib. ......54%@ 5 
Cattle switches, each* ................d%@ 4c 





* According to count, 


——-e- 
EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS. 


(Special Letter to The National Provisioner. ) 

New York, Feb. 19, 1930.—There have 
been but few changes in prices of fer- 
tilizer materials but cracklings are a 
little lower in price, and considerable 
quantities have been sold during the 
past ten days. 

Shipments of mixed fertilizer by 
eastern fertilizer manufacturers are 
somewhat behind last season, and there- 
fore they are slow to take on addi- 
tional quantities of raw material. This 
condition is expected to change about 
the middle of March, when the demand 
will begin to improve. 

Stocks of blood around the East are 
not very heavy. Tankage has accumu- 
lated, but sellers are not inclined to re- 
duce their quotations, because it would 
hardly stimulate buying, at least not 
for prompt shipment. 

Next week the slightly higher prices 
on foreign potash salts will go into ef- 
fect for Spring shipments from Europe. 


fe 


GERMAN MEAT IMPORT EMBARGO. 

A decree prohibiting the importation 
of dried meat into the state of Prussia, 
Germany, has been issued by the Prus- 
sian Ministry of Agriculture, effective 
January 2, 1930. 














THE KENTUCKY CHEMICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


COVINGTON, KY. Opposite Cincinnati, Ohio 


Buyers of Beef and Pork Cracklings 
Both Soft and Hard Pressed 
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COTTON OIL SITUATION. 

An analysis of the cottonseed oil situ- 
ation for the months of August, Sep- 
tember, October, November, December, 
1929, and January, 1930, with compari- 
sons, prepared by Aspegren & Co., 
follows: 


MOVEMENT OF COTTONSEED AT CRUDE 
OIL MILLIS. 








Tons received. 




















1929-30. 1928-29. 
= hd. oa. of season 41,606 21,972 
239,538 175,643 
20,318 865,691 
1,487,577 1,536,083 
763,046 1,011,656 
566,192 693,172 
321,230 414,705 
TR a ncesnccvesssce 4,339,507 4,718,922 
Tons crushed. 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
eer 122,035 74,116 
September cddenecceees 488,680 421,362 
October ......--eeeeeee 896, 910,576 
November ........++++5 785,271 864,453 
December ..........++- 618,821 698,637 
JAMGRTYF 2. ccccccccces 665,551 747,740 
Total ..cccscccccvecs 3,577,262 3,716,884 
On hand end a! month. 
1929-80. 928-29. 
Tons. on 
cebaeeenaeneoeye 159,109 po 
ember ......+++s5- 74 567, 
Oeober oGectcnneaccese 1,181,420 1,192,935 
November ......--+-++5 1,159,195 1,340,1 
December ......-+----+ 06, 1,333,733 
January ....---eeeeeeee 760,745 999,198 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
Tons. Tons, 
Actual. 
erates nA receipts 
at crude s§ season 
1929. BOBO ..cccccccses 5,221,650 5,084,631 
On hand beginning of 
season ... . shamenene 41,606 21,972 
WEE cc ccccccsoccoce 5,263,256 5,106,603 
of hich is so far 
crushed ° rd os A re 3,577,262 3, 716, 884 
Destroyed at mills..... 1,500 2,840 
Seed on hand.......... 760,745 999,198 


Seed still to be received 923,749 387,681 

760,745 tons seed on hand at 310 Ibs. crude oil 
per ton is equivalent to 235,830,950 lbs. crude oil, 
which at 8 per cent refining loss, equals 216,964,- 
474 Ibs. refined oil, or 542,411 barrels. 

923,749 tons seed still to be received at 310 Ibs. 
crude oil per gh a equivalent to 286,362,190 Ibs. 
crude oil, which r cent refining loss, equals 
268,458,215 Ibs. an oil, or 658,633 barrels. 


MOVEMENT OF ge OIL AT CRUDE 
OIL 


thee produced. ——— 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
> hd. begin. of season 10,973,358 138,966,554 
35,453,136 20,913,907 
9,387, 126,787,097 
276,279,751 282,714,963 
396, 271,706,677 
192,000,784 218,399,715 
207,045,598 236,915,540 


























WERE ccc cccvevsccces 1,116,536,919 1,171,404,453 
——Shipments. 

1929-80. 1928-29 

Lbs a 
RE on cccnccesncese 25,484,216 28,418,819 

September .......--.+++ 128,074,864 5, 982, 
ee TE ee 245,004,807 244,269,534 
November ......... jenn 628,994 270,474,126 
December ......-++++++ 191,144,289 215,159,050 
January esccocceoccs BETES 233,030,011 
ME a cccccncccsesses 1,038,753,936 1,082,333,595 
| 

ST. LOUIS 
Refiners of 


VEGETABLE OILS 
Manufacturers of 
SHORTENING 
MARGARINE 


SS 
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On hand end of month. 
1929-80. 1928-29. 
Ibs. . 

EE wccssnaddedesde 20,992,278 11,461,642 
September ............ 47,305,339 266,684 
ccvcccevcccces . 77,680,288 80,712,113 
WROVONEDEE ccccccccccces 73,447,656 81,944,664 
December ........ cece 7 304,151 85,185,329 
Tr 7,782,983 89,070,858 


DISTRIBUTION CRUDE OIL HOLDINGS. 
Dec. 31, 1929. Jan. 31, 1930. 
Lbs. Lbs. 


eee 
At refineries .......... 
In transit to refineries 

and consumers ....... 


74,304,151 
11,695,097 


77,782,983 
14,983,668 
33,758,818 
SE -SdaeduoeekSenae 116,150,428 126,525,469 
126,525,469 Ibs. crude oil at 8 per cent refining 


loss, equals 116,403,431 Ibs. refined oil, or 291,009 
barrels. 


30,151,180 





CRUSH PER TON. 

During January, 665,551 tons seed pease 
207,045,598 Ibs. crude oil, equivalent to 311.1 Ibs 
per ton, or 15.6 per cent compared with 15. 8 per 
cent last year. 

Total, August, 1929, to January, 1930, 3,577,262 
tons seed produced 1,105,563,561 Ibs. crude oil, 
equivalent to 309.0 Ibs., per ton, or 15.5 per cent 
compared with 15.6 per cent last year. 


REFINED OIL. 








——Pounds produced.— 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
o hd. begin. of season wy 619,983 335,993,223 
BREE .ccccceccccccece 24,375,559 21,011,583 
— ob Ob S0aneee 82, 658 ,636,8' 
peveasveseene ene 596, 201,482,531 
November pete cccekevee 218,269,138 229,312,455 
EEE 2.000 c00ssvece 187,049,874 215,776,314 
EE ceca can shawsn 172,089,260 203,358,368 
Total .............+.1,229,859,018 1,268,571,859 
— a Consumers. — 
1928-29. 
Lbs. 
CT eer 128,073,565 122,519,827 
Bepeeweber .2ccccccsccse 142,757,799 136,533,420 
GHRTREP sccccccccccccss 148,919,953 138,025,104 
November ............. 125,608 129,790, 
MORMINEE cccccsccceces 91,557,695 108,955,994 
ee ee 129,198,420 126,409,091 
ee 764,633,040 757,238,844 
On hand end of month. 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
hb Lbs. 
DD -cavasauansas we 234,921,927 234,484,979 
September ............ Hy 022,786 159,588,444 
NEE - 0500095 e000 232.699,429 228,045,871 
DOUEEET cs cncoscccsuss 326,842,959 322,567,918 
NE 0.00 0050664400 422,335,138 434,388,238 
Se rere 465,225,978 511,337,515 


DISTRIBUTION REFINED OIL HOLDINGS. 
Dec. 31, 1929. Jan. 31, 1930. 
Lbs. Lbs. 





RE IO os 00 se 402,815,336 448,299,312 
At other places........ 6,259,022 7,049,084 
In trans. from refineries 13,260,780 9,877,582 

ee ee ey ee 422,335,138 465,225,978 


AVERAGE REFINING LOSS. 


During January, 189,060,304 Ibs. crude oil 
yielded 172,089,260 Ibs. refined oil, 8.98 per cent 
loss, compared with 7.84 per cent loss last year. 

Total, 969,038,559 Ibs. crude oil yielded 891,239, - 
085 Ibs. refined oil, 8.03 per cent loss, compared 
with 7.73 per cent loss last year. 


SHIPMENTS OF REFINED OIL. 





























Export pounds. 

1929-30. 1928-29. 
ee rrr Tre 613,930 894,022 
September 436,629 805,980 
October 461,070 919,308 
November . 490,573 865,488 
December . 486,571 560,086 
January . Not available 752,500 
WEE dex ospencdeaes Not available 4,797,334 
Domestic pounds. —— 

1929-30. 1928-29. 
pasbedeenen ++++. 127,459,685 121,625,805 
vr ea pauhess sees. 142,821,170 135,727,490 
SEE bdd's00 deednens 148,458,883 137,105,796 
Sovtubes edocccesesene 123,635,035 128,924,920 
PEE .si.6s6<sieken 91,071,124 103,395,908 
Mer Not available 125,656,591 
erry a Not available 752,436,510 

Total —_- 

929-80. 1928-29 
EE ELE EOE TS 128,073,565 122,519,827 

September ............. 142,757,799 136,533,4 

QDOOTDEE 2 .cccccccccecce 148,919,953 138,025,1 
TUOVOMEDOE cc cccccccves 125, 129,790,408 
RT 91,557,695 108,955,994 
SRUMEET occ cccsecscces 129,198,420 126,409,091 
ME Seeded eeevives 764,633,040 757,233,844 
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REFINED OIL—SUMMARY IN BARRELS OF 
400 POUNDS. 


ced. — 
1928-29. 





——— Produ 
1929-30. 




















Old crop stock. 846,550 839,983 
ugust ° 60,939 52,529 
September . 207,146 154,092 
October ... 516,492 503,706 
November ... +o 67. 573,282 
EEE, vaceewsccesee 467,624 539,441 
SEES teais ce seeaeos 430,223 508,396 
MEE a oun osu sasneees 3,074,647 3,171,429 
————Consumed,—__— 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
DE intan sesanes eas ee 320,184 306,300 
See ee 356,894 341,333 
EE nxbnsneoeeved oe 372,300 345,063 
DEE wen se seo env 310,314 324,476 
Serre 228,894 259,890 
MEET | oS s0untevnsese $22,996 316,025 
RMI RoR 1,911,582 1,893,085 
——— On hand. —— : 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
BIE . a5 wks 600 00,085.06 587,305 586,212 
ee 437,557 398,971° 
rere 581,749 557,514 
ere 817,108 806,420 
EE. oawsbeenkevee 1,055,838 1,085,971 
ET ee 1,163,065 1,278,344 
1929-30. 1928-29. 
Refined oil on hand.... 1,163,065 1,278,344 
Seed on hand will pro 
MUD cake £40 ehande cas 542,411 28,515 
Crade oil on hand will 
I bei ko daa ko 291,009 324,859 
Seed still to be received 
will produce ........ 658,633 535,977 
RL \oseResa ra sesese 2,655,118 mi 2,667,695 
Less approx. carry over 
for end of season 
Aug. 1, 1930.. ‘ 900,000 7921,008 
Available for saat eli Tia ee 
ge eee 1,755,118 1,746,692 
Mo. oe cons. for first 
TEL” cua ce ok Wewe'n 7318,597 4315,514 
Mo. av. available for 
a | Rr *292,520 1201,115 
Mo. av. available for 
 ) & - Speer 305,558 $308,315 
fActual. *Available. 
—_q—_ 
OIL TRADING GRADES FIXED. 


The committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Hoover when he was Secretary of 
Commerce, to decide on standard trad- 
ing grades of cottonseed oil on a basis 
acceptable to the New York Produce 
Exchange and to the South, rendered 
its final decision this week. 

The committee made prime summer 
bleachable the standard for trading in 
bulk in tank cars, deliverable at vari- 
ous southern points, with freight allow- 
ance to New York. Bleachable prime 
summer cottonseed oil grading 20 yel- 
low and 25 red was made the trading 
grade on the New York Produce Ex- 
change. 

Julius Barnes, chairman of the board 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
was chairman of the committee, and 
Charles E. Herrick, vice president of 
the Brennan Packing Co., Chicago, was 


a member. 
—— ~fe—_—- 
COTTONSEED PRODUCT EXPORTS. 
Exports of cottonseed products for 
the five months ended December 31, 
1929, with comparisons for 1928, are 
reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


1929. 1928 
Cl, NS.) BBG cnc inccava 10, ry 933 11,924,435 
oe ae eee * 4,044,834 
Cake and meal, tons...... 188,724 





Linters, running bales..... 


a 


COCOANUT OIL IMPORTS. 
Imports of copra into the United 
States during the month of December, 
1929, amounted to 30,044,909 lbs.; value 
$1,244,819. Cocoanut oil imports totaled 
39,775,171 lbs.; value $2,585,768. The 
chief sources of supply were the Philip- 

pine Islands and British Malaya. 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Fair—Market Irregular—Senti- 


ment Mixed—Crude Firm — Cash 

Trade Moderate—Government Report 

Bullish—Lard Reactionary. 

A fairly good volume of trade fea- 
tured cotton oil on the New York Prod- 
uce Exchange the past week. The 
undertone was very steady, and price 
movement was irregular over a mod- 
est range. The market, after scoring 
a rally of 56 to 67 points from the 
season’s low, reacted 7 to 16 points 
from the high. The best levels of the 
move were established following a 
larger than expected January consump- 
tion report, and a further strengthen- 
ing of the statistical position of both 
cotton oil and lard. 

Buying power was rather general for 
a time and shorts covered freely, but 
the latter weakened the technical posi- 
tion of the market. With heaviness in 
the outside market, particularly cotton 
and grains, and a reactionary tendency 
in lard, scattered profit taking devel- 
oped in oil making for the setback. 
At no time was there any material 
pressure on the market. 

Commission houses with southern 
connections were on both sides, but 
around the ring there was a somewhat 
stronger feeling, the change in senti- 
ment being due largely to a growing 
belief that the seed receipts the bal- 
ance of the season will prove compara- 
tively light and make for steadily grow- 
ing strength from a statistical stand- 
point. The leading houses are of the 
opinion that the production of oil this 
season will prove lighter than last. 
Consumption has kept up remarkably 
well, during the recent stock market 
slump. 

Consumption at High Point. 

The distribution during January of 
323,000 bbls. exceeded all estimates, 
and compared with 316,000 bbls. last 
year. Consumption the first half of the 
season totaled 1,911,000 bbls., compared 
with 1,893,000 bbls. a year ago. The 
visible stocks at the beginning of this 
month were 1,996,000 bbls., compared 
with 2,332,000 bbls. the same time last 
year, a decrease of 336,000 bbls. 

Under such condition it was not sur- 
prising to have the trade place a bull- 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


ish construction on the Government re- 
port. In fact, some were predicting 
that seed receipts for the season would 
run 100,000 to 200,000 tons under the 
expectations. The quality of the seed 
to come was also commented on, and 
although the weather in the South the 
past week has been more favorable, the 
impression prevails that considerable 
seed had been carted back to the farms 
and utilized as feed or fertilizer. 
Cash trade was reported moderate 
and there was some improvement in 
demand, following the Government re- 
port. This brought about the lifting 








SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 20, 1930.— 
Cotton oil has followed in a less pro- 
nounced way cotton, wheat and lard, 
declining a few points daily without 
causing mills to offer crude freely. 
Prime bleachable steady at 8%c loose, 
New Orleans. Crude easier at 7%c; 
Valley, 7%c¢. In Texas and Oklahoma 
some Middle West buyers are still bid- 
ding for April and May. Crude, 7%c 
f. o. b. Valley, with mills disinclined to 
sell beyond prompt shipment. Expect 
dragging market next month or longer, 
unless the big buyers begin to replen- 
ish stocks aggressively. This looks im- 
probable at the moment. March liqui- 
dation New Orleans contracts is pro- 
ceeding daily with transfers to May at 
twenty points; to July at forty points. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 20, 19380.— 
Crude cottonseed oil, 7348.@7%c; 41 per 
cent protein meal, $32.50; loose cotton- 
seed hulls, $7.00, Memphis. Weather 
clear and pleasant. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Feb. 20, 1930.—Prime 
cotton seed, nominal; prime crude oil, 
714¢; 43 per cent cake and meal, $39.00; 
hulls, $12.00; mill run linters, 2%@ 
8%e. 


of some hedges from the future market 
and served to offset moderate hedge 
pressure from refiners against crude 
purchases. The indications were that 
some of the buying at New York dur- 
ing the week was for mill account, but 
it was noticeable that the outside de- 
mand was not aggressive. 

The ring element were keeping close 
to shore owing to the setback in lard 
from the high point. The tendency 
heretofore had been to sell oil on the 
rallies, whereas now the locals were 
more inclined to buy on the break. 
This made the market more or less 
stubborn to selling on the declines. 


Lard Stocks Increase. 


Lard stocks at Chicago the first half 
of February increased 6,022,500 Ibs. 
and totaled 37,124,345 lbs., against 
‘95,242,643 lbs. the same time a year 
ago. The advances in lard, never- 
theless, slowed up buying power and 
attracted profit taking when the hog 
run showed a slight tendency to in- 
crease Over a year ago. 

The position of edible fats, from a 
supply standpoint, is somewhat strong- 
er than it has been for many months 
past, and unless there is an unduly 
large increase in hog marketings the 
next few months, a majority in the 
trade are anticipating better levels for 
edible fats. 

A moderate amount of crude oil 
came out in the Southeast and Valley 
at 7%c, but mill ideas were firm and 
that figure was persistently bid, with 
sellers asking 7%c. In Texas, the 
crude markets were quoted at 7%@ 
Tec. The developments the next few 
weeks will depend somewhat on the mill 
attitude, but at this time there is little 
or nothing in the situation to cause 
uneasiness on the part of the mills, 
although the outside conditions are be- 
ing watched very closely. 

Reports from the South indicate a 
little more progress the past week in 
new crop preparation, but farm work 
over the belt is behind normal. The 
attitude of planters regarding the new 
crop acreage is anxiously awaited. 


COTTONSEED OIL—Market trans- 
actions at New York: 








production — the 
WORKER. 


You can 


found this out, and are steady 


C. Doering & Son 








Saves Labor in the Margarine Plant 


: HERE is the very machine you have been waiting 
for. It establishes a new era in this line of 
DOERING CONTINUOUS 


increase your profits 
DOERING CONTINUOUS WORKER for the mar- 
garine plant requires less labor, is more sanitary, 
and is vastly more economical than the old system. 


Some of the nation’s prominent packers have 


DOERING CONTINUOUS WORKER. 


once 
1375-9 W. Lake St. for full 
Chicago details 


Ask about our New Tierce Emptying Machine 


because the 


users of the Write at 





































Friday, February 14, 1930. 


—Range— —Closing— 
Sales. High. Low. Bid. Asked. 
BD 66565655. nds enn eee eee 
. ae (seb ad eA. Ses eee 
Mar. .... 600 891 891 893 a 897 
i cces ss) 3eSs sees CEO Oe 
May .... 1300 928 921 926 a 928 
BEND. Sip’ <near ssn des Se “OES 
ae: 3100 948 941 948 a 949 
PEs crus amiconsah ee oaka. Cee Lae 
Sept. .... 4400 965 958 965 a 


Total sales, including switches, 9,400 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%c bid. 
Saturday February 15, 1930. 
NE ne. co tia’s, “bas oe oem 


| A 
| Ae Pear res et “900 
Mar. .... 1700 900 895 895 a 899 
i. so wees shes. skne ee: ee 
May .... 800 930 929 928 a 930 
NR is aa cra aaa 'c), “tells a a 
July ..... 2500 952 950 950 a.... 
> ; ; 957 a 965 
Sept. Paee 1400 965 965 965 a 


Total sales, aT switches, 6, 400 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%c bid. 


Monday, aaieaes 17, 1930. 
OO PR ee Pre re 


a 

| ee eee ea: ee 
Mar. .... 1200 890 883 885 a 887 
BON. ccs. Seen nebes.oons UO 2eED 
AS 400 923 918 918 a 920 
DED. = cckiveh ws oes sace. DI  eeD 
July ..... 1100 947 940 940 a 941 
Aug. cud. Seeks h peas, SE ee 
Sept. .... 400 962 961 956 a 960 


Total sales, including switches, 3,100 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7%c bid. 


Tuesday, February 18, 1930. 


ONE eG Se essa see Seas ES 
aa ae oo. ee 
Mar. .... 2300 880 878 884 a 888 
See eee OP ar 
MAY «..: 2300 920 909 918 a 922 
DD 5.5 eases. oxen bean. Ce eee 
July ..... 4400 941 981 941 a 940 
Aug. .... 700 952 949 952a. 
Sept. .... 1500 958 950 958 a 


Total sales, including switches, U1, 300 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7c sales and bid. 


~~~ 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 


refiners of all grades of 


COTTONSEED 
wot 


PURITAN—Winter Pressed Salad Oil 
BOREAS—Prime Winter Yellow 
VENUS—Prime Summer White 
STERLING—Prime Summer Yellow 
WHITE CLOVER—Cooking Oil 
MARIGOLD—Cooking Oil 
JERSEY—butter Oil 





HARDENED COTTONSEED OlL—for Short- 
enings and Margarines 
. (58°-60° titre) 





COCOANUT OIL 
MOONSTAR—Cocoanut Oil 
P & G SPECIAL—-(hardened) Cocoanut Oil 





General Offices, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cable Address: “Procter” 
in, Li, 
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Wednesday, February 19, 1930. 


OS SE ee eee ee ae) |i ea 
Sap ere 840 a. 

Mar. .... 800 874 873 873 a.... 
ee ern ee 
_ ae 2800 918 907 908 a 907 
DP: a occ ssae 095.0055) ED Bee 
July ..... 2800 988 928 929 a.... 
BME co eeeendsee’ Meee Ee eo 
Sept. .... 1700 955 948 944 a 943 


‘Total sales, including switches, 8,100 
bbls. P. Crude S. E. 7% bid. 


Thursday, February 20, 1930. 
US Sa oO. 


a > 
Seer | aa ek ae toe ch ER te 
BAM ils cows: (RO el ee Suen 
ES oscoic: Wun eo Sbeki tas OL Ieee 
May ..... .... 905 903 903 a.... 
Se ee ere. 
0 ene fee ae. a ae 
DAMP! cn lS. sears colon miata 33 a 938 
SO. cscs «sec “ORL O40 SEL a. 








See page 43 for later markets. 








COCOANUT OIL—Demand was slow 
throughout the week, and the market 
heavy in tone. The belief was current 
that quoted prices could be shaded on 
firm bids. Weakness in tallow and 
other competing quarters was a factor. 
At New York, tanks were quoted at 
7c. At the Pacific Coast, tanks were 
quoted at 6%c. 

CORN OIL—A quiet demand and a 
barely steady tone featured the mar- 
ket, although pressure from producers 
was light. At New York, prices were 
quoted at 7% @8c f.o.b. mills. 

SOYA BEAN OIL—There was little 
or no interest in this market throughout 
the week, with nominal conditions pre- 
vailing at New York. At the Pacific 
Coast tanks were quoted nominally at 
9c. 

PALM OIL—Consuming demand gen- 
erally was quiet, and the undertone was 
barely steady. Offerings were on a fair 
scale, and the market was influenced 
somewhat by weakness in competitive 
quarters, particularly tallow. At New 
York, spot Nigre casks were quoted at 
7¢; shipment casks, 6.65c; spot Lagos 
casks, 742c; shipment casks, 7.15@7.380c. 

PALM KERNEL OIL—The market 
lacked improvement from consumers 
and was barely steady as a result. 
Tanks at New York were quoted at 
7T%c; shipment oil, 6%4c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand was on 
a limited scale, but selling pressure was 
light and prices were fairly steady. At 
New York, nearby foots were quoted at 
7%@7%c; shipment foots, 6%@7%ec 
according to position. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market purely 
nominal at 9c for shipment. 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Market nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL mand for 
store oil was quiet, but the market was 
steady, although store stocks at New 
York totaled 8,021 bbls. on February 
15. Prices were nominally “ec over 
March. Southeast and Valley crude 
7c sales and bid; Texas, 7%c bid. 





_ oe — 
MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 
(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 19, 1930.—Cot- 
ton seed continues to hold very firm at 
Memphis and there is still apparent an 
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almost total lack of selling in futures. 
Movement to cash handlers is in better 
volume, but this tonnage is uniformly 
being bought against previous commit- 
ments, and contemplating deliveries in- 
to the futures. 

Today’s deliveries totaled only 100 
tons, making the total for the month 
so far 450 tons, with the open interest 
in February largely liquidated. 

The March position, however, is un- 
derstood to show a good interest with 
mills on both sides of the market. Cash 
handlers are mostly short, either 
against stuff under contract in the 
country, or against day- to- day pur- 
chases for accumulation at Memphis. 

Cottonseed meal opened steady at 
just a little below Tuesday’s close, and 
the market was only fairly active until 
the break in grains brought sellers to 
the front. Active positions through 
May traded down very close to a $32.00 
level, while the July after trading at 
$32.80 early in the session, developed 
some buying interest near the close at 
$32.50. A good part of today’s trading 
was again represented by switches from 
March to July, at 50c premium on the 
latter. 

Traders at the close expressed the 
idea that while meal at present levels 
is cheap, any material upturn from 
present range of from $32.00 to $32.50 
would have to originate with trade buy- 
ing, at least until such time as outside 
markets show some ability to advance. 


we fe a 
SHORTENING AND OIL PRICES. 


Prices of shortening and salad and 
cooking oils on Thursday, Feb. 20, 1930, 
based on sales made by member com- 
panies of the Shortening and Oil Divi- 
sion of the National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association, were as follows: 


Shortening. 
Per lb. 
North and Northeast: 
ee > reer ee @10% 


Ce EE MR ows newessceeene¥ee @ll1 





Less than 3,500 lbs @11% 

Southeast: 
RS va wickav abies es 6ANs sees KO as0's @10% 

Less than er irre ee 11 
Southwest: 

Se RD. 5:50 0 wanna seu ves-es @10% 

4 Pr eee @10% 

ae eS > rrr 11% 
Pacific Coast: ......seeeeessseseveeeens 11% 

Salad Oil. 

North and Northeast: 

COPING GOB) oc cs cc ccccvecvcece 10% 

Re Ee eee errr ee 11 

ey errrrrrerrrry rrr rie 11% 
South: 

Carlots, 26,000 Whe. ...cccccescccces @10% 

Leas than carlote .......ccccccsccee @10% 
PE SORES ns bovtcccwonds poveseseins @10% 


Cooking Oil—White. 
\%e per lb. less than salad oil. 

Cooking Oil—Yellow. 
\we per Ib. less than salad oll. 








The Edward Flash Co. 


17 State Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Brokers Exclusively 
ALL VEGETABLE OILS 
In Barrels or Tanks 


COTTON OIL FUTURES 


On the New York Produce Exchange 
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The Week’s Closing Markets 


FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 

Hog products were steadier at the 
close of the week and in a better tech- 
nical position due to steadiness in hogs, 
smaller hog arrivals, commission house 
absorption and a better tone in grains. 
Cash trade fair. 


Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil was steadier, with better 
outside markets, holiday evening up and 
scattered covering. Crude was steady 
in the Southeast; Valley, 7% @7%%c; 
Texas, unquoted. Cash trade is mod- 
erate and lard is being watched closely. 

Quotations on cottonseed oil at New 
York Friday noon were: Feb., $8.40 
bid; March, $8.61; April, $8.80@8.90; 
May, $9.06; June, $9.10@9.18; July, 
$9.29; Aug., $9.88@9.45; Sept., $9.45@ 
9.46. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 6%c. 

Stearine. 

Stearine, oleo, 9%c. 

et \ od 


FRIDAY’S GENERAL MARKETS. 

New York, Feb. 21, 1930. — Lard, 
prime western, $11.15@11.25; middle 
western, $11.05@11.15; city, 104%@ 
105gc; refined continent, 114%c; South 
American, 11%¢c; Brazil kegs, 12%%c 
compound, 10%e. 


fe. 
BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 


(By Cable to The National Provisioner.) 

Liverpool, Feb. 21, 1930.— General 
provision market inclined to weakness 
with a very limited trade. Fair demand 
for hams and picnics; pure Jard quiet. 

Friday’s prices were as _ follows: 
Hams, American cut, 100s; Liverpool 
shoulders, square, 84s; hams, long cut, 
98s; picnics, 84s; short backs, 89s; 
bellies, clear, 79s; Canadian, 103s; Cum- 
berland, 92s; Wiltshires, 94s; spot lard, 
54s 9d. 

a 

EUROPEAN PROVISION CABLES. 

The market at Hamburg was slightly 
firmer during the week ended February 
15, 1980, according to cable advices to 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Receipts of lard for the week were 
2,763 metric tons. Arrivals of hogs at 
20 of Germany’s most important mar- 
kets were 80,000, at a top Berlin price 
of 17.30 cents a pound, compared with 
82,000, at 16.65 cents a pound, for the 
same week of last year. 

Demand on the Rotterdam market 
was good for animal fats, refined lard 
and extra neutral lard. Prices were 
higher. The market for vegetable oils 
was good. 

The market at Liverpool was rather 
quiet, inland demand poor with prices 
decreasing. 

The total of pigs bought in Ireland 
for bacon curing was 15,000 for the 
week, as compared with 24,000 for the 
corresponding. week of last year. 

The estimated slaughter of Danish 
hogs for the week ending February 14, 
was 63,000, as compared with 67,000, 
for the corresponding week of last year. 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Imports of meats and meat products 
received at New York for the week 
ended Feb. 14, 1930, according to the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount. 
Argentine—Oleo Oil .......-.. ee eeeeees 4,048 Ibs. 
Canada—Pork cuts .. . 5,967 lbs. 
Canada—Ox tongues . 11,290 lbs. 
Canada—Beef cuts . 61,698 Lbs. 
Canada—Bacon 4,443 Ibs. 









Canada—Sausage ..... 310 lbs. 
Czecho-Slovakia—Ham . . 2,981 Ibs. 
Germany—Sausage .... . 10,740 Ibs, 


I ao. e 5.0500 viewed oven de siens Ibs. 


Holland—Sausage 
Holland—Ham ... 
Hungary—Sausage as 150 Ibs. 
ae ers Pees ci 3,727 Ibs. 
Norway—Meat balls 2,500 Ibs. 
Switzerland—Sausage ............0e008 376 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Oleo stock ............000008 4,620 lbs. 


eee ad 
NEW ORLEANS OIL MARKETS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Feb. 17, 1930.— 
The strength of lard has been the main 
sustaining factor to cotton oil values, 
and last week the refining interests 
were forced to pay 7c for crude, which 
brought some buying in futures con- 
tracts. 

Monday, February 24th, will be first 
notice day for March contracts in the 
New Orleans market, and it is possible 
that some oil may be delivered in Mem- 
phis, Tenn. 





——&—_—__ 


HULL OIL MARKET. 
Hull, England, Feb. 19, 1930.—(By 
Cable.)—Refined cottonseed oil, 30s 6d; 
Egyptian crude cottonseed oil 27s 3d. 
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TRADE GLEANINGS 


The Toppenish Meat Co., Toppenish, 
Wash., was recently damaged by fire 
with an estimated loss of $5,000. 

Virden Packing Co., South San Fran- 
cisco, will install new equipment in its 
recently leased branch house at 1855 
Cherry ave., Fresno, Cal. 

F. G. Vogt & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
Pa., are accepting bids for the packing- 
house and livestock sheds which they 
will erect at 36th st. and Grays Ferry 
road. The structure will have four 
stories; will cost $1,000,000. 

New equipment will be installed in 
the Portland, Ore., plant of Durkee 
Famous Foods, Inc., formerly the Port- 
land Vegetable Oil Mills. The equip- 
ment and machinery, for refining cocoa- 
nut oil, will cost approximately $25,000. 

Banfield Bros. Packing Co., 915 East 
Apache st., Tulsa, Okla., has increased 
its capital stock from $1,000,000 to 
$1,100,000. 

The Los Angeles Sausage Co., Long 
Beach, Cal., plan to erect a new sausage 
plant. 

Application to erect a $40,000 meat 
packing plant on Spring ave., St. Louis, 
Mo., has been made by Albert Glauser, 
2130 Market st. 

—_@——_- 

ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 

Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Feb. 20, 1930, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To England, 83,108 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 48,024 quarters. 

Exports of the previous week were 
as follows: To England, 187,591 quar- 
ters; to the Continent, 38,596 quarters. 








PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


OF COTTONSEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cottonseed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for six months ended January 31, 
1930, compared with a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


COTTONSEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED AND ON HAND (Tons). 


Received at mills* 








Crushed On hand at mills 


Aug. 1 to Jan, 31. Aug. 1 to Jan. 31. Jan. 31, 

State. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
United States ............-. 4,297,901 : 3,716,884 760,745 999,198 
RIBDOTAR cece cree scnsccees 198,071 53,716 
DN Poe eee 47,880 8,209 
ORE 299,681 73,414 
OCMRTORMIG 2... cscs cccccces 51,243 28,245 
GOGRHME ......-: Ra pape, ne 308,979 62,736 
REE iigreisinrcele wivie <a)sw'ew's 159,617 41,317 
pT Pree 405,140 182,227 
North Carolina ............- 223,003 57,212 
Oklahoma ........ 283,899 2,548 
South Caroling 167,434 21,023 
Tennessee .... 968 277,197 223,452 209,999 70,067 
hoo) eee ,185,013 1,605,625 1,032,692 1,311,945 306,474 
All other state 66,534 67,008 58,288 54,993 12,010 


tons and 66,892 tons reshipped for 1930 and 1929, 





*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 41,606 tons and 21,972 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 60,009 


respectively. 


COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 





















On hand Produced Aug. 1 Shipped out On hand 

Item. Aug. 1. to Jan, 31. Aug. 1 to Jan. 31. Jan. 31. 
i IISA Re Ce CEE ee ae 1929-30 *19,181,886 1,105,563,561 1,038, 753,936 126,525,469 
CE {oc a wnwenchds <cieadea 1928-29 20,350,682 1,157,437, 899 1,082,333,595 *141,243,476 
Refined oil 9-2 +338,619,933 CORRE TIRLGTR lec ceccee 465,225,978 
(pounds) 335,993,223 See. . asa ccsanee 511,337,515 
Cake and meal. 76,667 1,590,061 1,460, 666 206,062 
(tons) 32,648 1,666,609 1,460,479 238,778 
Hulls .. 63,917 984,141 917,619 130,439 
(tons) 29,291 1,002,684 869,263 162,712 
Linters ...... . 19; 70,854 737,366 544,549 263,671 
(Running bales) 1928-29 43,994 776,895 606,997 213,892 
eee 1,848 42,788 41,926 2,710 
(SGOO-ID. DRIER) o0cccccccveces 1928-29 2,775 44,260 43,630 3,405 
Grabbots, motes, etc.............1929-30 8,453 30,719 “19,147 20,025 
ee re 1928-29 1,903 30,041 19,344 12,600 


*Includes 4,021,958 and 14,983,668 pounds held by refining and manufacturing éstablishments and 
4,186,570 and 33,758,818 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1929, and January 31, 


1930, respectively. 


tIncludes 5,506,926 and 7,049,084 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at 
places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 9,727,216 and 9.877.582 pounds in 
transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, etc., August 1, 1929, and January 31, 


1930, respectively. 
**Produced from 969,038,559 pounds of crude « 


vil. 
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CASINGS IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 
Imports and exports of casings into 
and from the United States during 
December, 1929, are given by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce as follows: 


IMPORTS. 
Sheep, Lamb & Goat, Others.* 
Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
France .......0+ 312 $401 
Germany ....... 6,877 6,655 
GrOOCS ..-ecc0e 2,985 5,095 
Netherlands .... 2.2.05  cseses 
Poland & Danzig ......  «.+.-- 


Soviet Russia... 42,049 181,045 








United Kingdom. 7,601 15,233 

Canada .......... 44,1438 35,401 

ee 6,845 6,820 

ERR. . cccvsccoves cosess ,consen 

Argentine ...... 45,881 70,665 

BEE osncveccce p2vc0ce. wenere 

Saas 8,662 7,560 

RRRT cccccce envnes’ waweve 17,303 

Uruguay ....... 00 1,002 31,804 

British India 2,556 eee | éennos 

ED Uceen aecee 743 «=680,411 76,264 

i cdebaptvches 990 Dee . uapses . esnnen 

Kwantung ...... 2,255 EE. s4eesh «\see0es 

DEN bse nbansuw eS EP ee 

ae St Sn sas¥ee oansépe 

EP 15,31 ny \astsis lbsseer 

Australia ...... 145,494 105,284 22,846 7,174 

New Zealand ... 42,059 42,635 18,512 2,767 

Un. of S. Africa 3,150 Pt isssess. . esses 

Algeria & Tunisia 893 Ve See ere 

Morocco ........ PE ee * 
DEE cone eens 442,336 $645,973 870,475 $241,459 


*Includes hogs casings from China, Russia, etc. 











EXPORTS. 
Hog Casings. Beef Casings. 

Lbs. Value. Lbs. Value. 
Belgium 60,394 $ 17,041 51,974 $ 10,245 
EE “kbs beets 5 umes 6,000 325 
Germany 439,172 38,366 971,961 139,019 
Se 6,610 1,200 1,268 248 
Netherlands . 40,104 2,892 110,081 11,785 
DCs bebks °° eauce 61,275 8,046 
Poland & Danzig 50 15 6,243 527 
MER. wesews 59,647 12,569 102,566 9,487 
Sweden ..... 2,4 930 26,417 3,284 
United King. 304,719 127,613 35,368 6,398 
Canada ..... 372 127 600 105 
Honduras ... 110 46 26 10 
Panama .... 80 oa > esepe> © Wesen 
Bermudas .. 828 ae Chsies § -seneu 

Other British 
W. Indies. ee a Se eee ee 
. eer ,023 1,099 1,200 165 
Colombia ... 607 "sites wsaaee 
Australia 71,985 nT twites? ° sabes 
New Zealand 80,618 i: tease: _ ehabe 

Union of So. 
Africa .... 6,160 ) ) scthe* ~scovnn 
ee 1,074,905 273,462 1,374,979 189,944 


Shipments from the United States to Hawaii: 
Miscellaneous casings, 335 Ibs., $293 value. 


Exports of other casings: Germany, 25,175 Ibs., 
$3,585 value; Netherlands, 18,732 Ibs., $2,400 value: 
Worway, 30,000 lbs., $2,398 value; Sweden, 31,- 

Ibs., v United Kingdom, 13,135 
Ibs., $4.418 value; Canada, 53,335 Ibs., $8,958 value: 
Panama, 264 Ibs., $264 value; Mexico, 627 Ibs., 
$139 value; Jamaica, 29 lbs., $10 value; Cuba, 
820 Ibs., $1,513 value. Total, 173,176 lbs., $25,567 


value. 
——de__ 


SOVIET MEAT EXPORT TRADE. 

The Soviet Government will place in 
operation this winter at Kiev and 
Nikolaiev factories for the preparation 
of meat products for the export trade, 
according to an official Polish govern- 
ment report. At present there are 
plants at Vinnica and one at Odessa. 

An _ existing insufficiency of meat 
supplies in Kiev for local consumption 
will undoubtedly be accentuated through 
diversion of supplies to the new enter- 
prise. 

——— 


HIGHER CATTLE DUTY. 

The proposed tariff on live cattle im- 
ported into the United States was 
raised during the recent Senate con- 
sideration of the agricultural schedule 
of the tariff bill. The rate on cattle 
weighing under 700 lbs. was raised 
from 2 to 2% cents per pound, and that 
on those weighing 700 lbs. and upward 
from 2% to 3 cents a pound. 
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CHICAGO MID- 


MONTH STOCKS. 


Stocks of provisions in Chicago at the 
close of business on February 14, 1930: 
Feb. 14, Jan. 31,, Feb. 14, 


Mess pork, new, 
made since O¢t. 
P. §S. lard, made 


Ibi 
P. S. lard, made 
Oct. 1, °28 to 


Oct. 1, °20 . 2,73: 
7 


Other kinds lard.. 

Short rib sides, 
made since Oct. 
Ss Seromere 

D. 8. clear bellies, 
made since Oct. 


1930 1930 1929 
354 287 545 
53 ; |: eee 


.500 4,267,000 4,021,790 


° 
178,403 5,750,535 7,813,012 


1,259,463 


1 BD cccccence 17,530,497 16,744,790 27,393,516 


D. Ss. ‘clear bellies, 
made previous to 


ee i 406,092 736,691 3,041,240 
D. 8S. rib bellies, 

made since Oct. 

L, "SD wcccccece 578,087 470,358 3,028,687 
D. 8S. rib bellies, 

made previous to 

Oct. 41, °20 .... 1,000 RO sctcusu as 
Extra short clear 

sides, made since 

Oct. 1, °29, Ibs... 108,047 113,454 247,857 
Extra’ short clear 

sides, made pre- 

vious to Oct. 

. *, me. « SA ne rr es 

~ Ye 


CANADIAN MEAT IMPORTS. 


Imports of meat 
during December, 
sons for the same 


and lard into Canada 
1929, with compari- 
period last year, are 


given by the Dominion Bureau of Sta- 


tistics as follows: 


—Dec., 1929.— —Dec., 1928.— 


Lbs. Value. Lbs. 


Beef, fresh, chilled 


or f20ReM ..2 225 209, 


Mutton and lamb, 
fresh, chilled, 
frozen p 

Pork, fresh, chilled 
OF MFOMOR ....200% 

Bacon. and hams, 


eeeeeesee 200,198 29,088 28,450 


Value. 


380 $23,392 232,645 $24,172 


3,450 


80,214 9,611 156,235 25,242 


shoulders and 

sides, cured ..... 138,393 24,169 73,841 11,696 
Beef, pickled in 

WEE. Sesvccasseus 40,716 4,766 20,106 2,338 
Canned meats ..... 431,788 58,154 261,282 29,124 
Pork barrelled in 

ED xcccanene ead 680,662 73,654 866,254 102,344 
Pork dry salted.... 72,062 8,538 175,795 22,665 
SED “ocucesaees 52,730 20,861 50,524 19,127 
EME Sanu esnsen ness 23,831 2,435 50,658 5,536 


Lard compounds... 


-166,892 14,935 43,773 6,671 
Sausage casings.... .. 


CANADIAN MEAT EXPORTS. 


Exports of meats and lard from Can- 
ada in December, 1929, according to the 


Dominion Bureau 


of Statistics, with 


comparisons, were as follows: 


—Dec., 1929.— 


Lbs. 
Beef, fresh. ..1,784,000 
Bacon & hams, 
shoulders, 
sides .......2,340,100 
Pork, pkid. in 
bbls. 


—Dec., 1928.— 
Value. Lbs. Value. 
$250,313 2,416,900 $385,993 


557,215 3,211,400 683,259 


peceese 150,500 14,539 118,200 16,134 
Other meats.. 491,400 67,833 886,900 119,549 
Mutton and 
lamb, fresh. 25,100 5,443 145,800 30,808 
Pork, fresh... 107,900 24,197 183,000 504 
Canned meats. 13,503 3,693 11,413 3,520 
Pork dry salted 362,600 69,544 144,600 29,762 
Beef, pickled 
in bbis..... 107,700 14,791 8,300 1,105 
DE Gbaskesse 8,300 1,204 55,800 8,383 
Lard compounds 76,300 7,934 24,200 3,119 
Sausage casings ...... eee 170,427 
rd 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 


at Boston for the 


week ended Feb. 15, 


1930, with comparisons: 


Western dressed meats: 
Steers, carcasses .... 
Cows, carcasses .... 
Bulls, carcasses .... 
Veals, carcasses .... 
Lambs, carcasses ... 


Mutton, carcasses 
Pork, lbs 


Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Feb. 15. week. 1929. 
-- 2,107 2,301 2,011 
-. 2,060 2,057 1,643 
is 74 704 56 
-- 1,738 1,498 1,337 
-. 59,255 19,493 12,353 
1,687 918 1,058 

- 558,295 704,076 522,791 


February 22, 1930. 


LIVESTOCK AT 64 MARKETS. 


Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 64 leading markets during January, 
1930, with comparisons, are reported by 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics as follows: 





CATTLE. 
Total 
Local ship- 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
Otel ccscccccescecs 1,154,600 645,764 486,277 
January average, 5 
years, 1925-1929... .1,284,592 751,689 498,841 
CALVES. 
eee 484,437 349,270 136,562 
January average, 5 
years, 1925-1929... 504,543 361,914 153,566 
HOGS. 
Sas eee 4,720,353 2,904,613 1,797,200 


January average, 5 
years, 1925-1929. ..5,005,482 3,192,276 1,799,394 


SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


TOE 5 5usaraenese as 1,903,185 1,110,921 786,068 
January average, 5 
years, 1925-1929. ..1,666,997 919,430 748,543 


Ye —-—- 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 


Hogs slaughtered under federal in- 
spection at nine centers during the week 
ended Friday, Feb. 14, 1930: 





Cor. 

Week ended Prev. week, 

Feb.14. week. 1929. 

FOP ere rere tr 159,096 168,656 

Kansas City, Kan. 51,473 8! 7 

er. 60,448 y 

>, i Se 57,009 i 
Se ee 40,976 
Sy eae 65,260 
St. Joseph Mo. ..... 18,000 
Indianapolis ...... . 31,781 
New York and J. C. 37,709 





~ *Includes East St. Louis, Ill. 
a 
CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended February 15, 1930, were 4,- 
427,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,660,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,059,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to February 15 
this year, 27,076,000 lbs.; same period 
a year ago, 26,067,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended February 15, 1930, 
were 4,977,000 lbs.; previous week, 3,- 
899,000 lbs.; same week last year, 4,- 
483,000 lbs.; from January 1 to Feb- 
ruary 15 this year, 30,374,000 lbs.; same 
period a year ago, 30,796,000 lbs. 

a 


PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and 
federal inspection at Philadelphia for 
the week ended Feb. 15, 1930: 








Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
Western dressed meats: Feb. 15. week. 1929. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,022 2,084 1,940 
Cows, carcasses ...... 936 1,020 1,125 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 289 249 274 
Veals, carcasses ...... 2,002 1,824 2,197 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 12,774 11,479 6,943 
Mutton, carcasses .... 2,266 1,880 1,477 
ee rarer 480,166 572,452 730,884 
Local slaughters: 
Cattle ... se 1,434 1,196 1,415 
Calves » 1,861 1,944 1,730 
0 ere 16,084 16,062 15,832 
ED idabvesrateouassne 4,050 4,153 3,941 
a 


WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 


Imports of cattle hides at leading 
U. S. ports for week ended Feb. 15, 
1930: 




















Week ended New York. Boston. Phila. 
Web. 2B, BIOs ccccccs 82,347 5,390 41,674 
Feb. 8, 1930........ 26,205 3,748 472 
Feb. 1, 1930........ 53,979 17,272 2,014 
Feb. 16, 1929........  . err eee acne 
Feb. 9, 1BBD....000. 57,101 Oe errr ys 

To date, 1930...... 199,152 38,362 48,791 

CCGG nc eee 


To date, 1929...... 176,107 





m= wm Ht whi Noe’ © 


am tim ttn iin th Dene 


930. 


3. 
tock 
lary, 
d by 
Eco- 


Total 
hip- 
ents. 
6,277 


8,841 


6,562 
3,566 
7,200 


), 394 


3,068 


8,543 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 

PACKER HIDES—The packer hide 
market eased .off a further %c this 
week on native and branded steers, on 
a very light trade. Sales of about 
25,000 hides were reported in this mar- 
ket, and an outside packer who sells 
on big packer grading moved another 
6,000, including a few light native cows 
and branded cows, at %c under last 
prices paid at Chicago but not recog- 
nized by Chicago packers as establish- 
ing the market on those descriptions. 
Bids on this basis have since been de- 
clined repeatedly and packers are a 
shade firmer in their views as the week 
ends, with one packer talking as much 
as a cent over the bid prices; however, 
buyers have not shown any disposition 
so far to advance their bids. The un- 
certainty of the tariff situation has 
been the most disturbing factor in the 
market for the past several weeks. 
Prices appear low at the present levels, 
in spite of the fact that quality at this 
season is the poorest of the year. 

Spready native steers around 16c, 
nom. Couple packers sold 11,400 heavy 
native steers, December-January dat- 
ing, early at 14c, and 12,000 running 
over half February take-off sold later 
at 14c; an outside packer sold 2,000 
same basis. One packer sold a car De- 
cember to February extreme native 
steers at 13c. 

One lot of: 4,000 January-February 
butt brands sold at 14c, and 5,000: Jan- 
uary-February Colorados at 13%c, both 
%c under last week. Heavy Texas 
steers nominally 14c, with last trading 
at 14%c. One car January-February 
light Texas steers sold at 13c, or ‘ec 
down. Extreme light Texas steers 12c, 
nom. 

Heavy native cows last sold at 12c. 
Last trading on light native cows was 
12%c, and bids of 12c declined; how- 
ever, an outside packer sold one car at 
12c. Branded cows nominally 12c, with 
11%c bid and declined; an outside 
packer moved one car at 11%%c. 

Native bulls nominally 9@9%c; 
branded 8@8%4c, nom. 

The South American market was 
fairly active, about 40,000 hides being 
reported sold. Prices declined about 
%c, with last trading in Uruguay 
steers at $40.00, equal to 1611/16c, 
cif. New York, as against $41.50 paid 
last week. Argentine steers last sold 
at $39.00, equal to 16%c, c.if. New 
York, as against $40.50 paid last week. 

SMALL PACKER HIDES — Local 
small packer productions were cleaned 
up to end of February, when one killer 
moved about 5,000 February hides at 
11%e for native all-weight steers and 
cows and lic for branded; 5,000 Jan- 
uary hides also moved. This was %c 
under previous price for natives. Some 
small packer bulls were reported at 9c 
for native bulls and 8c for branded. 
Small packer regular slunks sold at 
$1.05. 

Later—Local small packer sold 4,000 


February hides from two outside plants 
at 12c for natives and 11c for branded. 

HIDE TRIMMINGS—Last sales of 
hide trimmings were at $35.00 per ton, 
Chicago basis, small packer production. 

COUNTRY HIDES —Trading slow 
and market easier on the light end. 
All-weights moving at 10c, selected, de- 
livered, for 46- to 48-lb. av. Heavy 
steers and cows dull and 912@10c, nom. 
Buff weights nominally 10c. Sales of 
extremes reported at 12c. Bulls about 
6%c, nom. All-weight branded around 
8tec flat, less Chicago freight. 

CALFSKINS—Packer calf quiet and 
nominally around 19@19'%c, with last 
reported sales of January skins at the 
top figure. 

Chicago city calf nominally 17¢ for 
straight 8/15 lb. weights; quiet sales 
on split weight basis reported at 17%c 
for 8/10 lb. and 16%c for 10/15 lb. 
Mixed cities and countries 15@15%c; 
straight countries around 14c. Chicago 
city light calf and deacons $1.30@1.35 
nom. 

KIPSKINS—Last sale of big packer 
January native kips, last week, was at 
18c, northern basis; previous trading 
had been at 18%c for natives, 16%4c 
for over-weights and 14c for branded. 

Chicago city kips sold last week at 
16c. Mixed cities and countries quoted 
around 14@14%%c; straight countries 
about 138c. 

Packer regular slunks last sold at 
$1.25; hairless at 27%4c, with small 
skins at half price. 

_HORSEHIDES — Market slow, with 
city renderers sold at $4.25 without 
tails, and $4.50 asked with tails; mixed 
city and country lots range $3.75 @4.00. 

SHEEPSKINS — Dry pelts quoted 
around 14c per lb. One big packer sold 
a car shearlings, running half No. 1’s 
and half No. 2’s at $1.02%, figuring 
about $1.20 for No. 1’s and 85c for No. 
2’s; another packer moved a small car 
same basis. Stocks of pickled skins in 
better shape, with Chicago market quot- 
ed $5.50@5.75 for straight run. Wool 
pelts about steady; car of Colorados 
sold at $1.40, and 12,000 January-Feb- 
ruary mixed pelts, including small pack- 
ers, sold at $1.37%. Country pelts 
quoted 60@75c. 

PIGSKINS—No. 1 pigskin strips 
quoted 7c, Chicago basis. Frozen gela- 
tine scraps quoted around 5%c, green 
salted about 4%c. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES—Market quiet but 
about steady in a nominal way. Couple 
lots of January hides still reported un- 
sold; nothing done on February hides 
as yet. Market quoted nominally on 
parity with Chicago prices, pending ac- 
tual trading. 

COUNTRY HIDES — Trading con- 
tinues very slow. Buff weights not 
quoted over 10c in a nominal way, and 
good 25/45 lb. extremes available at 
12c. 

CALFSKINS—Market rather quiet. 
One car 5-7’s reported at $1.65 and, on 
this basis, the 7-9’s are quoted nomi- 
sat around $2.15, and 9-12’s about 

2.55. 
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New York Hide Exchange Futures. 

Saturday, Feb. 15, 19830—Close: Feb. 
13.75n; Mar. 13.85n; Apr. 14.00n; May 
14.15@14.30; June 14.30n; July 14.60n; 
Aug. 14.90n; Sept. 15.15@15.20; Oct. 
15.30n; Nov. 15.45n; Dec. 15.55@15.65; 
Jan. 15.70n. Sales 11 lots. 


Monday, Feb. 17, 1930—Close: Feb. 
13.80n; Mar. 13.90n; Apr. 14.05n; May 
14.20 sale; June 14.45n; July 14.70n; 
Aug. 14.90n; Sept. 15.10@15.20; Oct. 
15.20n; Nov. 15.30n; Dec. 15.45@15.60; 
Jan. 15.60n. Sales 32 lots. 


Tuesday, Feb. 18, 1930—Close: Feb. 
13.80n; Mar. 13.90n; Apr. 14.00n; May 
14.,08b; June 14.40n; July 14.60n; Aug. 
14.80n; Sept. 15.07@15.10; Oct. 15.10n; 
Nov. 15.20n; Dec. 15.50 sale; Jan. 
15.60n. Sales 12 lots. 


Wednesday, Feb. 19, 1930—Close: 
Mar. 13.90n; Apr. 14.00n; May 14.00b; 
June 14.40n; July 14.60n; Aug. 14.80n; 
Sept. 15.05@15.15; Oct. 15.10n;' Nov. 
15.20n; Dec. 15.45@15.60; Jan. 15.60n. 
Sales 34 lots. 


Thursday, Feb. 20, 1930—Close: Mar. 
13.95n; Apr. 14.05n; May 14.15; June 
14.40n; July 14.65n; Aug. 14.90n; Sept. 
15.15@15.18; Oct. 15.25n; Nov. 15.35n; 
yo 15.55@15.70; Jan. 15.70n. Sales 
8 lots. , 


Friday, Feb. 21, 1930—Close: Mar. 
13.80; April 13.90; May 14.00b; June 
14.30; July 14.55; Aug. 14.80; Sept. 
15.10; Oct. 15.15; Nov. 15.25; Dec. 
15.50b; Jan. 15.60. 


oe 
CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 
Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended February 21, 1930, with 
comparisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prey. Cor. week, 
Feb. 21. week. 1929. 

Spr. nat. strs. @16n @16n @l7 
Hvy. nat. strs. @l4 @14% 144%@15 
Hvy. Tex. strs. @l4n 14 @14% @l4 
Hvy. butt brnd'd 

reer @l4 14 @14% @l14 
Hvy.Col. strs. @13% 184%@14 @13% 
Ex-light Tex. 

eee @12n @12n @13 
Brnd’d cows.114%@12 @12n @13 
Hvy. nat. cows @12 @12 138%@14 
Lt. nat. cows.12 @12% @12% 1384%@14 


Nat. bulls... 9 @ 9% 


Brnd’d bulls.. 8 @ 8% 8%4@ 9n 9%@ 9% 
Calfskins ...19 @19%n @19% 21 @22% 
Kips, nat.... @18 18 18% @19ax 
Kips, ov-wt..16 @16% 16 @16% @16% 
Kips, brnd'd. @14n @14n @14%n 
Slunks, reg.. @1.25 @1.25 @1.35ax 
Slunks, hris.. @27% @27% 40 @55 


Light native, butt branded and Colorado steers 
lc per Ib. less than heavies, 


CITY AND SMALL PACKERS, 


Nat. all-wts.. @12 @12 @138%ax 
Branded .... @l1 @ll1 124% @l13n 
Nat. bulls .. @ 9 @ 9n 10n 
Brnd’d bulls. @ 8 @ 8n @ 9n 
Calfskins ... @1in @lin 19b 

KIS ccccsece @16 @16 17 17%n 
Slunks, reg.. @1.05 1.00@1.05 @1.10 
Slunks, hris..20 @25in 20 @25n @35 


COUNTRY HIDES. 
Hvy. steers.. 9%@10n 
Hvy. cows... 914@10n 


|, are @10 10 @10% @12 
Extremes ... @12 12 @12% @13% 
PP a ccsese @ 6%n @ ™ 8%@ 9 
Calfskins ... @14n @l4n 15 @15%n 
es @13n @13n 14 @14%n 
Light calf...1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 90 @1.00 
Deacons ....1.00@1.10 1.00@1.10 90 @1.00 
Slunks, reg...60 @75 60 @75 35 @50 
5 


Slunks, hris.. 5 @10n f 
Horsehides ..3.75@4.50 3.75@4.50 4.50@5.50 


Hogskins ...50 @55 50 @55 60 @70 
SHEEPSKINS. 
Pkr. lambs...1.25@1.50 1.25@1.50 . 2.60@3.30 
Sml. pkr. 
lambs ....1.10@1.37%.1.10@1.87% 2.50@2.75 


Pkr. shearlg..85 @1.20 85 @1.20 1.20@1.50 
Dry pelts ... @i4 13 @14 23 @25 








Live Stock Markets 


CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 20, 1930. 

CATTLE—Compared with a week 
ago: Fed steers and better grade light 
and long yearlings, mostly steady; 
shipper demand relatively broad for all 
grades; extreme top, $15.10; sprinkling 
all representative weights, $14.50@ 
15.00; little above $14.25, bulk selling 
at $13.75 downward to $11.50. Common 
and choice grade steers sold to better 
advantage than inbetween grades, al- 
though common and medium heavy 
steers dragged. Killing quality was 
less desirable than a week ago, this 
tending to make beef costs higher. She 
stock unevenly 50c@$1.00 lower, strictly 
good and choice beef cows and com- 
parable grade butcher heifers showing 
most downturn. Cutter cows, 25@40c 
lower; bulls, mostly 25c lower; vealers, 
largely $1.00 off. She stock supply was 
fairly liberal; practical top choice 
kosher cows, $10.00 at ciose, most offer- 
ings selling $8.50 downward to $6.75, 
with cutters at $4.75@5.75; light veal- 
ers closed at $10.00@12.00, mostly 
$10.50@11.50; choice 150- to 175-lb. 
kinds at $14.00. 

HOGS—A new high level for the 
year was established on Monday when 
the top reached $11.50. Consistently de- 
clining prices featured market for re- 
mainder of ‘week. In comparison with 
last Thursday, today’s quotations are 
25@40c lower, with weighty butchers 
as much as 50c off. Today’s top, 


11.10; 230- to 260-lbs., $10.45@10.75; 
270- to 300-lbs., $10.20@10.50; 300- to 
335-lbs., $10.00@10.25; good to choice 
130- to 150-lbs., $10.25@11.00; pigs, 
$9.00@10.50; packing sows, $9.00@9.50. 

SHEEP—Lighter receipts was the 
main supporting factor in fat lamb 
market. The dressed lamb trade was 


Reference: Steck Yards National Bank. 
Write or wire us 








BANGS & TERRY 


Buyers of Livestock 
Hogs, Killing and Feeding Pigs 


Union Stock Yards, South St. Paul, Minn. 
Any Bank in Twin Cities 














Order Buyers of Live Stock 


McMurray—Johnston— Walker, Inc. 


draggy. Compared with one week ago: 
Best fat lambs, 25c higher, unfinished 
kinds occasionally advancing 50c or 
more; fat ewes, around 25c higher; bulk 
fat lambs, 93 Ibs. down, $11.00@11.50, 
few $11.60@11.90; top, $12.00; 95 to 
100 Ibs., $10.25@10.75; yearlings, $8.75 


@9.00; fat ewes, $5.00@5.75. Fed 
kinds topped freely at $6.00. 
a 


KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Feb. 20, 1930. 

CATTLE—Increased receipts locally 
and at most of the other principal mar- 
kets were largely responsible for a 25@ 
50c decline in most classes of fed steers 
and yearlings selling above $11.00. 
Plainer grades met a fairly broad de- 
man and held at steady levels. Choice 
mixed steers and heifers sold up to 
$14.50 for the week’s top, and best 
weighty steers went at $13.90. Bulk 
of the fed arrivals cleared from $11.00 
@13.00, although several loads of good 
to choice medium weights and heavies 
were noted at $13.25@13.50. Choice 
light weight yearlings and fed heifers 
closed about steady, but other classes 
of she stock were reduced 25@50c. 
Bulls are mostly 50c off, and vealers, 
steady, choice lots, $13.00@14.00, close. 

HOGS — Trade was very uneven. 
Prices were slightly higher at the open- 
-ing of the week, but since that time 
they have been very erratic. Final 
values are unevenly lower. Offerings 
scaling 240 lbs. and down are 15@25c 
lower, while weightier butchers are 25@ 
35¢c under a week ago. The week’s top 
reached $11.15, but at the close a simi- 
lar kind had to sell at $10.75. Packing 
grades are fully steady. 

SHEEP—Some stability was notice- 
able in the fat lamb trade, and prices 
held about steady throughout the week. 
Choice fed lambs reached $11.25 on the 








Strictly Hog Order Buyers on 
Commission Only 


GOOGINS & WILLIAMS 


Long Dist 


ebrual » Lov. 


mid-week session, but the bulk of the 
arrivals, scaling from 90 Ibs. down, 
cashed from $10.25@10.85. Weightier 
offerings went from $9.85@10.25. Shorn 
lambs were fairly numerous at $9.50@ 
10.25, with the top at $10.50. Mature 
classes displayed some improvement 
late in the week, and values are steady 
to 25c higher, with top ewes at $5.75. 


——e—___ 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultura) 
Economics, ) 


Omaha, Feb. 20, 1930. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and yearlings, 
although in moderate supply during the 
week, met with indifferent demand, and 
the market on each day was dull and 
weak. Yearlings and light steers were 
in best demand and closed the week 
steady to 25c lower, mostly about 
steady. Weighty steers and medium 
weights closed fully 25c lower, with ex- 
tremes of 50c declines quoted on good 
medium weights. Heifers held fully 
steady, light offerings showing 
strength. Cows and bulls closed 25@ 
50c lower, and vealers mostly steady. 
Choice weighty steers earned $13.60; 
light steers, 1,151 lbs., $14.60; a part 
load of yearlings, $15.00. 

HOGS — The market for hogs has 
been an uneven affair, with the price 
range narrowing to some extent. Lights 
and butchers are 25@40c lower for the 
period, while packing sows are 15@ 
25c higher on Thursday of this week, 
top reached $10.50, paid for 200-lb. av- 
erages, with 160- to 210-lb. weights, 
$10.25@10.40; 210- to 260-lb., $10.10@ 
10.25; 260- to 325-lb., $9.75@10.20; 
packing sows, $9.00@9.35. 

SHEEP—One of the most erratic and 
uneven markets was had on slaughter 
lambs. Prices the forepart of the week 
showing uneven advances with weight 
discrimination disappearing, but late 
Wednesday and Thursday not only was 
the gains wiped out but values are 
weak to 25c lower as compared with 
last Thursday. Matured sheep have 


Teleph Boulevard 9465 





Union Stock “Yards, Chicago 
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The Commission is the Same—Why not Get the Best? 
Three A-1 Hog Buyers to Serve You 


Murphy Bros. & Company 


Exclusively Hog Order Buyers 


Write—’Phone—Wire 


Union Steck Yards, CHICAGO 














Indianapolis Ft. Wayne 
Indiana Indiana Telephone Yards @184 
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Order Buyers 


HOGS ONLY 
Utility and Cross Cyph 





J. W. MURPHY CoO. 


Reference any Omaha Bank 
Omaha, Nebr. 


So. Omaha 
E. K. Corrigan 











E. K. Corrigan 


Exclusive Hog Order Buyer 
Operating on Three Markets 


Kansas City So. St. Joseph 
Karl N. Soeder R. G. Symon 




















Union Stock Yards 
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ebruary 22, 1930. 


held steady. On Thursday bulk 85- to 
91-lb. lambs sold at $10.50@10.75; top, 
$11.00; 91- to 97-pounders, $10.00@ 
10.50; extreme weights, down to $9.50. 
Bulk good and choice slaughter ewes 
sold at $5.00@5.50; top, $5.75. 


a 
ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill. Feb. 20, 1930. 

CATTLE—Virtually all killing classes 
sold weak to lower this week compared 
with one week ago: Steers, 25@50c 
lower; mixed yearlings and heifers, 25 
to mostly 50c lower, spots off 75c; 
cows, cutters, low cutters and bulls, 
weak to 25c lower; vealers, 50c lower. 
Bulk of steers made $10.00@12.75, with 
862-lb. yearlings landing $13.75 as top. 
Top mixed yearlings recorded $14.00; 
best heifers, $12.75, while bulk of fat 
kinds brought $11.75@12.75. Most me- 
dium descriptions, $10.25@11.50. Bulk 
of cows scored $7.00@8.25; most low 
cutters, $4.25@5.25. 

HOGS—Swine prices rose to a new 
high point for the season, but increased 
receipts about mid-week exerted a 
bearish influence, and a net loss of 
10@15c was recorded for the week. 
Sows gained 10@15c during the period. 
Top price Thursday was $11.25; bulk 
160- to 250-lbs., $10.75@11.20; sows, 
$9.25 @9.50. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs sold steady to 
25c lower for the week, with late trade 
dull. On Wednesday, best handyweight 
lambs touched $11.75 to city butchers. 
On Thursday, packers paid $11.00 for 
87- to 91-lb. averages, and city butchers 
paid $10.75 for 77-lb clipped natives. 
Throwouts earned $8.50; fat ewes, $5.50. 

- = Be 


ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


St. Joseph, Mo., Feb. 20, 1930. 

CATTLE — A lower trend followed 
last week’s sharp rally in the cattle 
market, with most slaughter steers, she- 
stock and bulls showing a 25@50c de- 
cline. Strictly choice weighty steers 
and better grades light weight year- 
lings, steady; choice vealers, 50c high- 
er. Bulk of steers and yearlings 
brought $11.00@13.00; a sprinkling of 
choice heavy steers, upward to $14.00, 
two loads of 1,506 pounders at the top 
figure. Bulk of beef cows brought $6.50 
@8.00; cutter grades, $4.50@6.00; 
choice vealers, $14.50 late. 

HOGS — Hog prices were set back 
sharply after the top had risen to a 
new mark of $11.15 the first part of the 
week. Subsequent reactions lowered 
the price to $10.75, or 25c below the 
top of a week. earlier. Late week sales 
were largely $10.25@10.50 for 160- to 
230-lb. hogs; 225- to 260-lb., $10.10@ 
10.25; 260- to 325-lb., $9.75@10.10; light 
lights, $9.50@10.25; sows, $8.50@9.25. 
This is 40@50c lower on butcher hogs, 
but 25@50c higher on sows. 

SHEEP — The market continued 
rather dull, with no improvement for 
lambs. Light weight fed lambs brought 
$11.00 late as top, and bulk of offer- 
ings, 90 lbs. down, sold from $10.50@ 
10.85; 94- to 98-lb. weights, $10.00@ 
10.25. Medium weight clippers made 
$10.00. Fat ewes sold at $5.60 down. 


= y TN PUY NEP 
SIOUX CITY 
(Reported by U. 8S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Sioux City, Ia., Feb. 20, 1930. 

CATTLE—Buyers finally gained con- 
trol of the slaughter steer and yearling 
trade, and closing prices were mostly 
steady to 25c lower than a week ago. 
Good to choice yearlings topped at 
$14.00, while best were quotable above 
$15.00. Medium weight beeves ranged 
up to $18.75, and heavy bullocks 
stopped at $13.50. Most grain-feds 
turned at $10.75@12.00. Fat she stock 
ruled weak to 25c off; short fed heifers 
cleared largely at $9.75@11.00, and 
most cows brought $7.00@8.50, with 
choice heavy koshers around $9.75. 
Vealers showed strength and topped at 
$12.50. Bulls found uneven demands. 
Heavy beef kinds broke sharply, while 
others held firm. Sausage descriptions 
bulked at $7.50@7.75. 

HOGS—Butcher prices averaged fully 
15c lower for the week after an early 
burst of strength that set a new top 
for the current year at $10.90. The 
late top stood at $10.45, with the bulk 
of desirable 160- to 260-lb. weights at 
$10.10@10.40. Most 260- to 340-lb. 
averages cleared at $9.75@10.10. Pack- 
ing sows indicated strength and sold 
largely at $9.00@9.35, with the best 
around $9.50. 

SHEEP—Fat lambs held close to the 
recent record low point, or steady to 
25c lower than a week ago. Shippers 
paid the late $11.00 top for choice light 
weights, while the bulk of desirable 
offerings below 92 lbs. made $10.50@ 
10.75, only extreme heavies or unfin- 
ished kinds dropped below $10.00. Fat 
ewes lost about 25c, and numerous sales 
occurred at $5.25. 


fe 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 


Summary of top prices for livestock 
at leading Canadian centers, week 
ended Feb. 18, 1930, with comparisons, 
as reported by the Dominion Live Stock 
Branch: 


BUTCHER STEERS. 


1,000-1,200 Ibs. 

Week Same 

ended Prey. week, 

Feb. 13 week. 1929. 
EE, <n. 0 wauip Wiaeowanati $10. $10. $10.00 
BEOMATOR) oc ccccscecs . 2 9.90 
WEE cccscnaebeuce i 8.75 
CIOOET occu ecee esas s a 8.25 
Edmonton ...... Anan le 9. 8.00 
Prince Albert ese ls 8.50 
OE eee ee ee 8.75 
WN wavs cucawacee 8.25 
ees) Se ss ceaereu mes a $17. $16.50 
BNO os woawedcucaen 15.00 . 15.00 
Co” ae : . 14.00 
i saswct<éc newness a 2. 12.00 
Edmonton ug oo ABA 14.00 
Prince Albert .. oe x x 9.00 
Moose Jaw ..... oo 1B d 12.00 
WEE, Nive vnccusagcas 2. 2. 2.00 











Toronto $14.75 $11.25 
Montreal 14.75 11.50 
Winnipeg 13.00 10.50 
Calgary 13.50 10.60 
ear 13.00 12.65 10.25 
Prince Albert ..ccsccce 12.90 13.40 10.30 
i eee ee 12.90 13.25 10.40 
BasERtOon 2 oc cecccsesec 12.90 18.65 10.8¢ 
Toronto $15.00 
Montreal 11.00 
Winnipeg 13.50 
Calgary 12.50 
Edmonton 13.00 
Prince Albert . 11.00 

12.50 


Moose Jaw ....ceseeee ‘ : hea 11.00 
po rrr tee «na 





RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 


Combined receipts at principal mar- 
kets, week ended Feb. 15, 1930, with 


comparisons: 

At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 15.....172,600 741, 371,000 
Previous week .......... 167,000 733,000 360,000 
DE ade net ecion ence niten 173,000 823,000 334,000 
UE 6506 cee hast Chverdnes 219,000 993,000 318,000 
| Pome 

At 11 markets: Hogs. 
Week ended Feb. 15 ..ccscccrccccccccscces 661,000 
PRSVIONS WEEK 2 ccccccccccscccccceccseeces 661,000 
BOE ctesctadoqvecesescvicecesccuevenseee 720,000 
DEY a viddsiwedevetas Cacbetsenbees et geaeewe 890,000 
IE 6 0: 'a. 0:5 014 -4-0séc Gakse-a'6 ev'a.me</pie Casa oue aol ann 
SI nos oobinnn.bss dascndccdeevapectenuuaes 620,000 

At 7 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Week ended Feb. 15 ...134,000 613,000 287,000 
Previous week ......... 130,000 605,000 287,000 
MY Gaticccvn. ¥heeedene 132,000 644,000 232,000 
CO EE i er ee 166,000 +784,000 243,000 
ge Sere eer ee 175,000 445,000 195,000 
RUE “oc 6 etanwedee ses Ker 184,000 535,000 230,000 








Has gained and 
still holds the out- 
standing leadership and 
today they admittedly are the 
oldest in continuous buying 
service, largest in volume 
handled, widest in number of 


In 45 Years of Operation 






markets served, 
andshippingtomore | 
packers, through supply- | 
ing the superlative in buying 
service with ample financial 
strength, yet at no greater 
cost to their patrons. 





They respectfully solicit your patronage for carloads or 
trainloads of cattle, calves, hogs, pigs, sheep and lambs 





Detroit, Mich. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Chicago, Til. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 





BUYING OFFICES | 


Service Department, Washington, D. C. 


Louisville, Ky. 
Montgomery, Ala. 
Nashville, Tenn. 


Omaha, Nebr, 
St. Louis, Mo, 
Sioux City, lowa 
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RECEIPTS AT CENTERS TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1930. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1930. Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cattle Hogs Sheep Pree 8,000 000 15,000 
, Bs. EES TREY i, oss oesace 000 10,000 8,000 
Chicago ..........seeee- 250 14,000 6,000 Omaha ................. 6,500 20,000 12,000 
Kansas City ............ 100 = 2,000 hoe Se 3,000 12,000 2,000 
“<i eke areees se 100 5,000 40 St. De oconehinesc 1,500 6,000 6,000 
Seer 50 = 5,000 ee ES cc debee as 3,000 14,000 2,000 
St. Joseph ............. --. 3,000 BP PONE. osc cvecaves se 2,000 9,000 1,000 
ee osc oie eee 200 5,000 100 Oklahoma City .......... 1,000 2,000 700 
2 re 500 900 1,700 Forth Worth ........... 1,400 2,000 500 
Oklahoma City ......... 100 1,3 JOO Milwaukee .............. 800 3,000 500 
J 150 300 We Po osccosssdvetee 1,000 2,900 3,200 
Milwaukee ............. eS 900 <a #  Seeepegerneean 200 600 a4 
 ScUhe wecccuneiae es 170 750 i 500 2,500 1,200 
DD cxnessecibwsness 100 300 +::+ Indianapolis ............ 900 500 400 
DE: 55 apbsssaneenh< 100 1,000 100 pittsburgh ..... 100 00 300 
ED  Sccesteseces 100 000 200 Cincinnati 400 2,400 100 
DD <chstpesseenee 100 1,100 600 Buffalo x 100 1,500 200 
SED. winston begoene 100 500 ++:+ GQleveland . 200 000 600 
ly ees eee —P 500 200 Nashville 200 300 100 
Cleveland .............. sess 400 Fae: MD +204 53% 66 c0%e5045 1,200 1,300 500 
DD coslksanetsccee -” 200 
Toronto ......-..+.+++05 400 WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1930. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1930. CES ARE ern 10,000 
Chicago Kansas City 7,000 
Kansas City EL Eo wad uig-enn ouwhec% 13,000 
Omaha ED, kdiwaWskwees ee aw % 1,000 
St. Louis .. SD <0 ciin eben csneus 1,400 7,500 5,000 
St. Joseph PE: cer cbaccaye sae 2,500 13,000 5,500 
Sioux City 6S eee 2,300 16,500 4,500 
= — bppesiadesnteess 7 000 300 Oklahoma City .......... 800 go = 
ahoma YF sccccecece — oy ’ Fort Worth ’ 1,2 
Fort Worth ............ 2,400 2,100 900 Milwaukee 1,000 100 
a5 Jah oeedéices 2 1,5 200 REED cy nas 2,100 6,100 
SES aT oer 1,700 6,100 2,000 Louisville 500 ieee a 
ED Soieip senses =s 200 600 tes. Waohite 2.800 300 
LS 5 Rob od v0 0b eweeuss 2,700 8,500 800 Indiana lis” og re 500 
Indianapolis ............ 400 =. 2,000 1,300 Dittet 9 500 
EE oo54994a0bu%0> 1,200 3,500 2,500 eure: " 100 
ES sou senses 800 1,500 209 ©Cincinnat 1.000 
can't wisasse ness 1,300 3,000 9,000 Buffalo ...............-- yong 
SR Sons ceuena 800 ,000 2,000 Cleveland ............... 100 
NR toch ce staves’ s 100 400 300 Nashville .............-. 300 
PEED, prikiues neces 2,000 800 1,500 Toronto ...........-.+.+- 











LIVESTOCK PRICES AT LEADING MARKETS. 

Following are livestock prices at five leading Western markets on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 20, 1930 as reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER by direct wire of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Hogs (Soft or oily hogs and roast- 


ing pigs excluded) : CHICAGO. E. ST. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. 
Hvy. wt. (250-350 Ibs.) med-ch. .$10.00@10.70 = 20@10.75 $ 9.40@10.25 $ 9.65@10.40 
Med. wt. (200-250 Ibs.) med-ch.. 10.35@11.15 10.60@11.20 10.00@10.50 10.10@10.75 
Lt. wt. (160-200 lbs.) com-ch.... 10.50@11.15 1 00@11.25 9.75@10.50 10.15@10.75 
Lt. It. (180-160 Ibs.) com-ch.... 9.40@11.10 10.15@11.20 9.00@10.35 9.25@10.75 
Packing sows, smooth and rough. 8.65@ 9.75 15@ 9.55 8.50@ 9.35 8.00@ 9.35 
Sitr. pigs (130 lbs. down) med-ch. 9.00@10.50 x LD weensecesse 8.75@10.10 
Av. cost & wt. Tue. (pigs excl.). 10.68-236 1b. 10.81-227 lb. 10.08-249 Ib. 10.29-235 Ib. 


ee A Cattle and Calves: 
TEERS (1,500 LBS. UP): 


Good-ch. 13.00@15.00 
STEERS (1,300-1 
oice 14.75@15.50 





13.00@14.75 


KVsd S930 Ghwewyts¥0sseee 14.75@16.00 

= Sia ces Wek besosees saesess 13.00@15.00 
—— (950-1,000 LBS.) : 

tab pbaaengen «+++ 15.00@16.00 

Se ee i Nat Garena 13.00@15.00 

STEERS (800 LBS. UP): 
EEE Sivctovnscccvcosecccece 11.00@13.00 
EE ccccccccccsceccceseces 8.75@11.25 


STEERS (FED CALVES AND 
YEARLINGS) (750-950 LBS.) : 


SD otpshvnnbocheeknasenaae 14.75@16.00 
BENE woccsvccccssonseceneeccs 13.00@15.00 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. DOWN) 
EON “SddensaccegekSanbane ste 13.00@14.25 
Ec phindns sucsnducaeoepsucs 11.50@13.75 
PINE, oc ncesccesenscse= 8.00@11.50 
HEIFERS (850 LBS. UP): 
SON Saab dbabubs cibenscene ded 10.25@13.75 
Sera 9.00@13.00 
SEE Winndschatonevevabecen 8.00@11.50 
cows: 
DR Netiniokhskpadspataect en 8.75@10.00 
elciudhivn beets es oneus ss 7.50@ 8.75 
Common-med, ........-+..++5-+ 5.50@ 7.50 
Low cutter and cutter......... 4.50@ 5.75 
BULLS (YEARLINGS EXC.): 
Maek, BMOOGGh. ceccccccccccces 7.75@ 9.00 
PN ctncnsn'nne cacecsss 6.75@ 8.25 
CALVES (500 LBS. DOWN): 
I. cn cenecssennseeenss 8.00@10.00 
CREE baccdecvncesacece 7.00@ 8.00 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
Dt Mpduenbsa dss ses annnes 10.00@14.50 
SE deks ssonbs ee cewsn suns 9.00@10.00 
CRE. ccesincvesovensen 7.00@ 9.00 
SLAUGHTER SHEEP AND LAMBS: 
Lambs (84 Ibs. down)......... 10.75@12.00 
Lambs (92 Ibs. down)......... 10.00@10.75 
Lambs (all weights) ......... 9.00@10.00 
Yearling wethers (110 lbs. 
down) medium-choice ....... 7.25@ 9.50 
Ewes (120 Ibs. down) med-ch.. 5.00@ 
Ewes (120-150 lbs.) med-ch.... 4.75@ 5.75 


Ewes (all weights) cull-com... 2.00@ 5.00 


13.75@15.00 
12.25@14.00 


14.50@15.75 
12.50@14.75 


14.75@16.00 
12.75@14.75 


10.75@12.75 
8.50@10.75 


14.75@16.00 
12.75@14.75 


13.25@14.50 
11.75@13.50 
8.00@11.75 


10.25@13.25 
9.00@12.75 
8.00@11.50 


-50@11.00 
7 


13.00@14.50 
10.50@13.00 
6.00@10.50 


10.25@11.50 


4.50@ 5.75 
2.00@ 4.75 


13.00@14.00 
11.75@13.00 


13.00@14.75 
11.75@13.75 


13.75@15.25 
12.00@14.25 


10.25@12.00 
8.50@10.25 


14.25@15.25 
12.00@14.25 


12.50@13.75 
11.00@12.50 
7.25@11.00 


10.00@13.25 
8.75@12.50 
7.75@11.00 


9.00@ 

75@ 
6.00@ 
4.50@ 


Pree 
s2s2 


7.25@ 
6.00@ 
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13.00@14.50 
11.75@13.25 


13.25@14.75 
11.75@14.00 


14.00@15.25 
12.00@14.25 


10.50@12.00 
8.75@10.50 


14.25@15.50 
12.25@14.25 


12.75@14.00 
11.00@13.25 
7.50@11.25 


10.25@13.50 
8.75@12.75 
8.00@11.00 


8.75@ 9.75 
7.50@ 8.75 
5.75@ 7.50 
4.25@ 5.75 


7.75@ 9.00 
6.00@ 7.75 


7.50@11.50 
5.00@ 7.50 


9.50@14.00 
7.50@ 9.50 
5.00@ 7.50 


10,00@11.00 
8.75@10.00 
7.00@ 8.75 


7.00@ 8.75 
4.25@ 5.75 
4.00@ 5.50 
2.00@ 4.25 


ST. PAUL. 

$ 9.40@10.25 
10.00@10.60 
10.25@10.60 
10.25@10.60 
8.25@ 9.25 
10.00@10.25 
10.30-226 Ib. 


12.75@14.00 
11.25@12.75 


13.00@14 
11.25@13.00 


13.75@15.00 
11.50@13.75 


10.00@11.50 
7.50@10.00 


14.00@15.00 
12.25@13.75 


12.50@13.50 
11.00@12.50 
7.50@11.00 


10.25@13.00 
9.00@11.50 
7.50@10.25 


8.50@ 9.50 
7.25@ 8.50 
5.50@ 7.25 
4.00@ 5.75 


7.50@ 8.75 
6.00@ 7.50 


8.00@11.00 
5.50@ 8.00 


10.00@14.50 
6.50@10.00 
5.50@ 7.00 


10.25@11.00 












° February 22, 1930. 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1930. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

DD: senvdacseecounwes a M4 30,000 10,000 
Kansas City 7,000 8,000 
SN GWhen'esss900es heen 14,000 11,000 

St Louis .. 11,000 500 
St. Joseph . 5,500 5,000 
Sioux City 11,000 4,000 
Sh «nbsdsceseeousen R 9,500 2,500 
Oklahoma City .......... 800 1,500 200 
EE, ves a0 560 ee000 1,900 1,600 1,300 
DE da weuvrstesees 600 1,500 400 
AS ER Sa pees 400 2,300 7,800 
 Scta tanyshesnes 200 500 cove 
Eh kno dn eee enen~ 400 2,000 200 
Indianapolis ............ 800 4,000 400 
ene ey 1,000 800 
EE vseaics disne hake G 200 1,100 400 
ED edd wa ndkwaeeeracc 100 700 1,400 
Cleveland 400 1,300 900 
Nashville 200 400 200 
a RO rere ans 100 cece 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1930. 
SRD cntdaccsesckt ones 1,000 16,000 8,000 
PS MAM “Se cscssicdees 400 4,500 1,300 
a Een 1,300 10,000 9,500 
AO Saree 800 10,000 500 
SO aerrea ee 300 3,500 5,000 
Sioux City 7,500 3,000 
St. Paul af 15,000 2,000 
Oklahoma City .......... 700 1,500 200 
te re 800 1,300 200 
ea La hingew his. exes 800 1,000 5,600 
SE > a's bios ha'o 3's bss 4.0 4-0 200 1,400 300 
ED. sSwcsk chases 500 4,000 300 
ee wes 1,500 1,000 
EL - ahcseunsenyene 275 900 100 
PE ccevans enone dha vee 100 1,900 8,200 
EE Sfa0nsasencenes 200 1,100 1,000 
—_g——_ 


SLAUGHTER REPORTS 


Special reports to 
showing the 


The 


National 


Provisioner 
number of livestock slaughtered at 


15 centers for the week ended February 15, 1930, 


with comparisons: 


CATTLE. 

Week 

ended 

Feb. 14. 
EP eer ee 17,079 
OS a 16,224 
DT cho bswenha ses acon 18,136 
eee 7,178 
TID 6 55 3'p'0.0 6:60:40 0 5,958 
EE sbcd4 vae66sees 6,908 
(7 3,891 
Re aaa eee 4,941 
Philadelphia ............ 1,434 
Se 1,451 


New York & Jersey City. 8,785 





Oklahoma City .......... 6,055 

a ee 2,613 

DE “GnsN aes cvgesausua 1,79 
ME ‘Gasnuswaeenesecue 153,882 

HOGS. 

ES SI Ser reer. 

Kansas City 

SEE auneeh asedeenaude 

St. Louis 


St. Joseph 
Sioux City 





41,769 





GRRE RRS rer 7 
. %. Seer 10,196 
a. ara 16,084 
Indianapolis ............ 26,954 
New York & Jersey City. 54,958 
Oxiabema City ......0. 0,895 
a 19,434 
EE Sob ewas ewesukiens 20,951 
MEL. ahaacdneucecdan oe 505,771 
SHEEP. 
SN 59.054 wines we Slaw oe 54, 
Pe OU cc0scneseees 35,078 
CNS shGwiheakks ha¥ane 48,345 
 wvbwhewestend ae 7.930 
TN ein. 6 000k v0isvias 29,270 
pe ST wien vivees ces 20,516 
.lUOF See 2,624 
Fort eae 3,398 
ere 4,050 
eae 251 





Cincinnati 
Denver 


Total 
Boston slaughters omitted. 


———- ge 


Prev. 
week, 
15,869 


110,472 


67,976 
19,970 





409,361 


47,747 
31,167 
40,994 

7,470 
25,890 





247,243 


Cor. 
week, 
929. 


535,543 


49,491 
26,434 
40,506 
3,170 
30,497 
18,210 
2,850 


SHANGHAI CASINGS EXPORTS. 

During the month of December, 1929, 
there was exported to the United States 
from Shanghai 97,000 lbs. of sausage 
casings, valued at $86,000, according to 
reports to the U. S. Department of 


Commerce. 
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February 22, 1930. 
PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at principal 
centers for the week ended Saturday, February 15, 
1930, with comparisons, are reported to The Na- 


tional Provisioner as follows: 

CHICAGO. 

Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 

Armour and Co........... 4,677 2,285 16,422 
Ce errr rrr 4,790 2,130 20,706 
ee Serre ,556 919 6,074 
i ee ee 3,179 2,010 10,802 
Anglo-Amer. Prov, Co.... 464 1,411 . 
x. H. Hammond Co..... 1,944 952 
Libby, McNeill & Libby. 469 ieee 


Brennan Packing Co., 7,791 hogs; Independent 
Packing Co., 1,007 hogs; Boyd, Lunham & Co., 1,- 
198 hogs; Western Packing & Provision Co., 5, 891 
hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 5,816 hogs; others, "33,466 
hog: 

Totals: Cattle, 17,079; calves, 5,575; hogs, 64,- 
876; sheep, 54,004. 











KANSAS CITY. 
Cattle. Calves, Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,203 965 6,9 7,902 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ... 2,009 588 3,017 7,218 
Fowler Straub Co... 510 «nee eece cone 
Morris & Co. ....... 2,087 446 2,387 5,064 
Swift & Oo. ...... 2,493 551 (7,737 8,425 
Wilson & Co. ...... 8,057 559 4,838 6,365 
Se SS re rr 527 229 «1,441 104 
TOUR ci caccccveces 12,886 3,338 26,326 35,078 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. ........ 5,691 19,020 138,188 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. ....... 3,521 15,359 15,546 
Dold Pkg. Co. .......+-. 1,076 9,905 cece 
Morris & Co. .....-eeeeee 2,083 4,161 6,603 
Bwitt Ge GO. ccccccsccnes 5,011 18,567 17,674 
Eagle Pkg. Co. .......... 15 Seen oe 
Hoffman Bros. ........-. 49 
Mayerowich & Vail ..... 12 
Omaha Pkg. Co. ........ 49 
J. Rife Pkg. Co. ........ 5 
J. Roth & Sons.......... 48 
So. Omaha Pkg. Co. .... 35 
Lincoln Pkg. Co. 200 
Nagle Pkg. Co. 325 
Sinclair Pkg. Co. 399 
Wilson & Co. ae 248 ror 
GERBER ces cceccciccceseees ° 48, 166 
OER oa oss Niece teaw ae 18,767 110,7 78 53,011 
ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves, Hogs. Sheep. 
1,611 2,183 


Armour and Co. .... 1,081 316 
witt & Oo. «..... 1,748 837 3,268 2259 
Morris & Co. ...... 792 194 686 676 























East Side Pkg. Co.. 827 Saas 712 
Amer. Pkg. Co...... 128 97 =. 2,250 272 2 
Krey Pkg. Oo. ...... 90 83 46 
UIE Wiascaacicnveina Bat 512 755 18,778 2,494 
DOOR: cscccccasees 7,178 2,282 22,360 7,930 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Oo. ...... 825 39 «12,526 19,243 
Armour and Co, .... 1,246 431 5,153 5,941 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,430 277 «67,676 = 4,086 
GUREE 6 a daevissiceses 2,673 67 10,807 6,488 
GD: idicavsisons 7,174 1,464 36,162 35,758 
SIOUX CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .... 2,049 138 15,677 5,960 
Armour and Co. .... 2,459 121 15, 8,672 
Gwitt & Oo. ...... 1,593 1368, pond 6,271 
Smith Bros. ¢3. Gans abe 
GED ectccccscesce 1,488 162 33, 568 4, 060 
| eerie 7,589 557 «73,218 24, 963 
OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cc re Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Morris & Co. ...... 1,831 1,04 4,606 529 





Wilson & Co. ...... 1,818 872 4,420 642 
QUROTD ccccceccceces 149 eee 699 evn 
ee eer TT ~ 3,798 798 1,919 9,725 1,171 


Not including 338 cattle, 1,170 hogs, and 136 
sheep bought direct. 


WICHITA. 


‘ Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .... 976 643 4,924 2,450 
Jacob Dold Co. ...... 517 9 3,179 48 
Fred W. Dold...... 70 cen 346 eece 
Dunn-Ostertag ...... 52 nes eevee Sae0 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon. 21 oa eevee coos 
Wichita D. B. Co... 16 chee sais june 
eee 1,587 “ace 311 126 











errr TS 3,239 8,760 2,624 
Not including 40 cattle and 5,184 hogs bought 
direct. 








DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Swift & Co. ...... 688 88 17,726 14, 707 
Armour and Co. .... 295 119 2,513 12,992 
Biayney-Murphy Co.. 269 93 , eoee 
i rrr 38 49 715 804 
TUNEL. Kvn cacencnes 1,290 349 14,393 28,503 
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ST. PAUL. 









































Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Armour and Co. .... 2,715 4,482 20,326 1,881 
Cudahy Pkg. Co. .. 401 726 elas 11 
Hertz Bros. ......-. 183 17 eee avers 
Swift & Co. ...... 3,776 6,446 27,051 4,620 
United Pkg. Co. .... 720 118 eeee egos 
eee 943 sees 19,223 

NOE oie c sWage wat 8,738 11,789 66,600 6,612 
MILWAUKEE. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Plankinton Pkg. Co.. 1,059 5,719 8,548 485 
The Layton Co. .... ..s. cess 405 cose 
R. Gumz & Co....... 145 30 91 26 
U.D.B. Co., N.Y. 16 oe aa cess one 
Armour & Co., Milw. 419 2,912 eee aigele 
N.Y.B.D.M. Co.,N.Y. 35 oon — Soke 
eee ee 541 299 180 206 

Total ..........e-- 2,215 8,900 9,224 17 
INDIANAPOLIS. 

Cat tle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
ae 2, 11,891 2,892 
Kingan & Co. ..... 767 6,522 251 
Armour and Co. .... 60 1,134 46 
Indianapolis Abt. Co. 1,040 101 603 251 
Hilgemeier Bros. .... 4 waite 1,395 «s 
Brown Bros, ........ 148 18 158 
Schussler Pkg. Co. .. 25 cece 354 
Riverview Pkg. Co.. 9 ss 153 
Meier Pkg. Co....... 99 9 290 
Indianapolis Prov. Co. 49 5 337 
Maas Hartman Co... . 21 6 say sams 
Art Wabnitz ...... 12 36 am 49 
Hoosier Abt. Co. .... 13 rr “er ‘ase 
SE, SK civ od oeain ss 309 82 221 188 

WEE, 6 eee weaais!s 4,009 3,190 23,058 3,677 
CINCINNATI, 

Cattle. Calv es. Hogs. Sheep. 
S. W. Gall’s Sons. vj Here 140 
J. Hilberg & Son. 60 = 58 
Gus. Juengling...... 55 “90 Smee 39 
E. Kahn’s Sons Co.. 997 263 ~=«6, 815 498 
Kroger G. & B. Co.. 94 72 45 owe 
Lohrey Pkg. Co. .... 2 ieee 161 eee 
W. G. Rehn’s Sons. ~ 06 33 wee 
A. Sander Pkg. Co... 6 ie 035 ae 
J. Schlachter’s Sons. . 136 184 141 
J. & F. Schroth P. Co, 3 aeare 5 523 ees 
John F. Stegner.... 144 162 ° 28 
J. Vogel & Son..... 6 5 356 ° 
Ideal Pkg. Co. siete oes 418 
ae 10 rere 744 
WME 6 b.04 50 0ee%s 157 847 3,426 

MN ienc5 34:48 040 1,784 1,463 14,523 1,272 
Not including 1,009 ‘cattle, 14,943 hogs, 524 


sheep and 4 calves bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 
Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 


for the week ended Feb. 15, 1930, 




























sons: 
CATTLE. 
Week 
ended Prev 
Feb. 15 week 
CS hs cs ols 45s HRS 17,079 15,869 
ee SAE o ixzetcecene 12,886 12,818 
Omaha (incl. calves) 18,767 15.403 
a EES ree 7,178 7,341 
owt 7,174 6,828 
er 7,589 506 
Oklahoma City ......... 3,798 2,563 
WE aig 'o'5 60 6.a wkaeinee 3,239 1,157 
Denver »290 ,843 
St. Paul ... 8,738 9,541 
Milwaukee 2,215 2,831 
Indianapolis 4,009 4,269 
Cincinnati 1,784 1,659 
Pe eer errr 95,746 89,628 
HOGS 
NS on cu eekcdadvices ,876 67,976 
pO 2. eee ere 26,326 19,970 
WE t:ei0-v 40 bid coo seect 110,778 108,952 
ME ANceocnccccesve Mm 2,31 8,851 
= re 73,218 78,214 
gE rr ee 36,162 24,677 
Outahoue Aare 9,725 262 
eee .760 5,603 
RS ee 14,398 12,932 
OM eer 600 70,594 
reer 9,224 8.902 
Indianapolis ............ 23,058 27,342 
EEE” Svecescesprces 14,523 8,096 
ME. Geacdic saw ennses 480,003 460,372 
SHEEP 

Peery ere ee 54,004 47,747 
Kansas City 85,078 31,167 
Omaha .... 3,011 44,524 
St. Louis. 7,930 7,470 
St. Joseph 35,758 19,609 
Sioux City 24,963 28,395 
Oklahoma Cit 1,171 319 
Wichita 2,624 1,558 
Denver... 28,503 24,628 
i re ... 6,612 11,488 
Milwaukee .............. 717 624 
Indianapolis ............ 3,677 3,052 
GUMCUMMRTE once cccccese 1,272 861 
CAR ee vvavidededss 255,320 241,442 


with compari- 


Cor. 
week. 
1929 





96,198 


180,425 





"833 
222,693 
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CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago Union 
Stock Yards for current and comparative periods 
are reported as follows: 








RECEIPTS. 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 

Mon., Feb. 10... .13,057 2,076 74,183 24,260 
Tues., Feb. 11... 7,507 2,124 \. 19,594 
Yed., Feb. 1: 15,153 
Thurs., Feb. 1 12,505 
Fri., Feb. 14 10,615 
Sat., Feb. 15. 7,000 
This week ... 89,127 
Previous week ... 82,701 
Year ago ....... 65,537 
Two years ago...46,760 15,211 293,632 76,489 


Total receipts for month and year to Feb. 15, 
with comparisons: 











—Feb.—— ——~ Year———- 

1930. 1929. 1930. 1929. 
Cattle ...... 72,772 90,117 265,450 313,903 
Es 5.603% 20'368 28, 492 67,632 87,976 
Ns ance 432,144 505,087 1,397,826 1,593,525 
Sheep .- 176,262 131,159 508,923 455,318 

SHIPMENTS, 

Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
Mon., Feb. 10... 5,32 24 37 20,772 6,961 
Tues., Feb. 11... 2,823 30 83611, 6384 5,175 
Wed., Feb. 12... 2'876 5 5,180 3,497 
Thurs., Feb. 13.. 1,818 152 7,234 7,495 
Pi, OM Bhecs cs 483 34 : 602 3,754 
Sat., Feb. 15.... 100 cece 1,000 
TR WOO!) ...500 12,924 258 56,922 27,882 
Previous week ..13,625 268 71,084 27,922 
CORP ORE 6h cons 13,051 336 59,004 14,848 
Two years ago...13,452 693 85,184 20,324 

WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK. 


Cattle. 
Week ended Fe b. 15.$12.35 


Hogs. Sheep. Lambs. 
$10.75 $ 4.85 $10.65 











P og “te week ..... 10.40 5.75 11.55 
| BERR 10.20 7.35 16.40 
8.10 8.50 15.50 

<eey eens aeewa 11.70 7.75 12.95 

diva sda eR vee 12.45 9.25 14.00 
erp eee 10.90 9.40 17.65 

Av. 1925-1929..... $10.70 $10.65 $ 8.45 $15.30 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKBRS. 


Net supply of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
*Week ended Feb. 15....23,900 151,400 61,200 
PROVIOUS. WOOK ccccccccce 199/193 136,988 54,779 
BOY cacececnwennecaavetwe 28,580 184,541 50,689 
WE Soin vedetacuaeeeeeneeks 33,3 208,448 56,165 
OU ws chcnacitacvdedtsenan 40,052 83,421 52,646 


~ *Saturday, Feb. 8, estimated. 
HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights and tops and average 
prices of hogs, with comparisons: 


No. Avg. ——Prices—— 
Rec’d. Wet. Top. Avg. 





*Week ended Feb. 15.208,300 231 $11.35 $10.75 
Previous week -208,022 230 11.00 10.40 
1929 .... -243,545 230 10.65 10.20 
1928 - 293,632 8.50 8.10 
1927 -140,421 234 12.25 11.70 
926 174,841 288 13.85 12.45 
MY Cains Such seticuae ,672 224 11.40 10.90 








5-yr. av., 1925-1929.217,000 231 $11.85 $10.65 
*Receipts and average weights estimated. 
CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS, 


Hogs slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
spection for week ended Feb. 14, 1930, with com- 
parisons: 





b.. MB SR Berea Peers ee 159, 
WUE WUE vad ecpeuecavdcesevaacevede 175,912 
ps errr rere  rrer rere 168, 
ETN U4 oe btn cdcud ra eembiccencnts cb eecentes 243,700 
BE Se bbb ede daweyesdesegsicaenecdovistees 92,100 
BUDD scccccseccoccedccvecccsvesecesesceoe 99, 


CHICAGO HOG SUPPLIES. 


Supplies of hogs purchased by Chicago packers 
and shippers during the week ended Thursday, 
Feb. 20, 1980, were as follows: 


Wk. ended Prev. 
Feb. 20, 








week. 

Packers’ purchases ............ 71,828 poy 
Direct to packers .......ccece0- 64,112 80,385 
Shippers’ purchases ............ 53,946 57, 386 
Patek WRONG: nos odcevevcsce 189,381 197,988 


(Chicago livestock prices on opposite page.) 


DANISH BACON EXPORTS. 


Exports of Danish bacon for the week 
ended Feb. 15, 1930, amounted to 5,151 
metric tons, compared with 3,812 metric 
tons for the same period of 1929. 


’ 








“Isn't your hardware 


heavier than necessary? 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


STANDARD EQUIPMENT FOR 


YOUR COLD STORAGE OPENINGS 


Jamison and Stevenson Protection for your cold 


storage openings includes: — 


Standard Cooler Doors (Single & Double Seal 
Vestibule Doors (Door that Cannot Stand Open) 


Special Freezer Doors (Over-lap type) 
No-Equal (Triple Seal) Cooler Doors 
Track Doors and Ports for all Purposes 


Ice Chutes, Plat- 
form Ice Doors, 
Cold Storage Win- 
dows, Special Type 
Doors (Double, 
Folding, Vertical- 
Sliding,) Refriger- 
ator Fronts. 
WEDGETIGHT 

patented) Door 

asteners—sold 
separately for 
replacement on 
doors of any make. 
Jamison and 
Stevenson Doors 
with patented fea- 
tureshavebeen rec- 
ognized asstandard 
for years. Write 
for catalogs. 











(Patented) 


Stevenson “Door that Cannot Stand Open” 
With Port for Overhead Track 


OOTs 


QUNLsOTL 
éUtevernson 


old Storage 





® 


February 22, 1930. 






Mr. Prospect, ask that ques- 
tion of any of the thousands 
of users of Jamison and 
Stevenson Doors and you 
will get the same answer as 
I give you—*NO.” The 
hardware has to be strong to give the right 
kind of service. And it has to be heavy in 
proportion to the strength needed. » » » 
As a matter of fact, we offer a choice. If your 
conditions do not require the extra strength 
and protection offered by Jamison hardware, 
which guarantees against grief under the 
worst conditions, we offer you the Stevenson 
Door equipped with hardware as strong and 
serviceable as any procurable save that on 
the Jamison Door. Either Door is of strong 
construction and unequaled in service. » » » 
In the first place, Jamison and Stevenson 
hardware is right in principle—practically 
all cold storage engineers agree on that. In 
the second place, the strength of our hard- 
ware is largely responsible for the long 
records of uninterrupted service which 
Jamison and Stevenson Doors have estab- 
lished, and that means greater satisfaction 
and a lower cost per year for all our users. » » » 
We have had years of experience to guide us 
on the correct design. 

Let me give you the bene- 4 

fit of this experience— 


see our advertisement in 
issue of March 15, 1930 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE teats CO. 
5 nie take he seed Hagerstown Maryland, U.S.A.......... 


iniebivecney COLD STORAGE DOOR CoO. 
‘ ; . Chester, Pennsylvania, U.S.A........... 
ceesnbice “eens Offices: 2 W. 45th Street, NEW YORK. ......... 
Sse 08% 1832 Builders Bldg., 228 N. La Salle Street, CHICAGO ...... 
2650 Santa Fe Avenue, LOS ANGELES... 333 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO 
D. E. Fryer & Co., SEATTLE & SPOKANE. .. Southern Representatives, 
address Hagerstown. . . Foreign Agents: Von Hamm-Young, HONOLULU 
- - Armstrong Cork Co., Ltd., LONDON ... Okura & Company, JAPAN 
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Ice and Refrigeration 


QUICK FREEZING MEAT CUTS. 
(Continued from page 28.) 
pans containing the product to be frozen 
are piled in an empty brine tank. Spe- 
cial clamping devises hold the pans in 
pressed contact. 

When the tank is loaded the cold 
brine is run in continuously. When the 
pans are covered the overflow pipe 
takes off the surplus. An agitator is 
then started forcing the brine to cir- 
culate up and down the tank and around 
the pans, guided by a partition in the 
center of the tank. Agitation of the 
brine is continued until the contents of 
the pans are frozen. The brine is then 
drained to a storage tank and the pans 
removed. 

Another method of handling these 
pans is continuous. The pans are con- 
veyed slowly through a narrow raceway 
in which the flow of brine is in the op- 
posite direction. A conveyor chain with 
special fasteners holds the pans while 
carrying them submerged in the brine. 

In this case the brine is only about 
6 in. deep. When large freezing ca- 
pacity is required a number of these 
raceways are used. The rate of speed 
for the pans is governed by the pan 
thickness and brine temperature. 

This method is best suited to large 
capacity and varicty of products. Pans 
are fed into one end of the raceway and 
removed at the other. 

Tank and Cooler Combined. 

To make the block system of freez- 
ing more compact and convenient, there 
has been designed recently a cabinet 
unit which may be installed anywhere 
for efficient handling. 

This unit is self contained and ready 
for insulation and connection to the 
ammonia suction and liquid line. No 
additional brine tanks are needed as 
the upper part, holding the brine unit, 
is designed to take off any suprlus 
brine used. The brine flows through 
the cooler at high velocity and passes 
through the operating valve to the cabi- 
net below, submerging the pans. 

An illustration of this cabinet is 
shown herewith. It will be seen that 
the lower section has a door at one end. 
This shuts upon a soft rubber gasket. 
In the bottom of the cabinet are rollers 
which extend the length of the unit. A 
special tray loaded with pans can be 
rolled from a floor truck into the cabi- 
net. A quick clamping device holds the 
pans in position and other automatic 
features help to make the operation 
simple. 

A motor-driven centrifugal pump at 
the side serves a triple purpose. It cir- 


culates the brine through the brine 
cooler, produces agitation through the 
stacks of pans while the meat is freez- 
ing, and drains the cabinet when freez- 
ing is completed. 

High Brine Velocity Used. 

Pump capacity sufficient to produce 
a high velocity of brine on the pan sur- 
faces is provided. This high brine 
velocity aids in a rapid transfer of heat 
from the meat to the brine. With high 
pump capacity, it is also possible to 
drain the cabinet quickly. This reduces 
the time necessary to remove frozen 
meat from the cabinet and recharge it. 

Meat to be frozen is placed in the 
pans in position so that good contact 
is secured at top and bottom. Any 
depth of pan within reason may be used 
in this unit. Any combination of deep 
and shallow pans may be used at one 
time. 

Each pan is reinforced at the top 
with heavy wire. On the bottom of 
each pan are riveted two light angle 
irons. These separate the pans when 
stacked. This arrangement permits the 
free circulation of the brine and holds 
the pan up into its diving bell cover. 

Capacity Is High. 

Calcium chloride brine is used, tem- 
peratures of —15 to —20 degs. F. being 
carried. Higher or lower temperatures 
may be used if conditions justify them. 
Two sets of pans are used in the opera- 
tion. One set is filled with meats while 
the meats in the other set are being 
frozen. With this arrangement the 
frozen meats can be removed from the 
cabinet and the meats to be frozen 
placed in it from five to ten minutes. 

Time required for freezing meats in 
this cabinet varies with the material 
being frozen, thickness of the meat in 
the pans, and the temperature of the 
brine. 

This method of freezing can be used 
to good advantages for most meat cuts. 
The units are constructed in sizes to 
fit the needs of the packer, A unit 12 
ft. long and 3 ft. wide will hold from 
1,500 to 1,700 lbs. of meat at a charge. 

~ Yo 

EXPERTS TALK ON FREEZING. 

(Continued from page 29.) 

“The history of refrigeration clearly 
shows that public prejudice against 
frozen fish dies when confronted with 
obvious merit”, Dr. Taylor stated, add- 
ing that “if freezing is the best way 
to deliver perishable goods, prejudice 
need be considered only as a temporary 
resistance to sales and must soon pass 
away.” 


Mr. Kolbe asserted that if the prod- 
uct was “right”, the consumer could 
not refuse for long to give up any 
prejudice he might have against frozen 
foods. With various food industries 
“looking toward the freezing of some 
of their products, it seems that the com- 
bined publicity will soon have the coun- 
try frozen-food-minded”, he stated. 


Mr. Kolbe also pointed out “probably 
over 15,000,000 pounds of quick-frozen 
packaged fish were produced in the past 
season.” “Fish are decidedly more sub- 
ject to rapid spoiling than meat,” he 
stated, “yet this large production has 
been marketed without the aid of any 
special equipment not already available 
for packaged meat distribution.” 

New Thoughts on Freezing. 

Contrary to the views of some other 
investigators, Dr. Taylor asserted that 
rapid freezing does not prevent the loss 
of juice from frozen products when de- 
frosted, and stated that a process had 
been developed by the Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries which minimized such losses. 


He presented data to show that the 
loss of juice from frozen fillets of fish 
was practically negligible when the cor- 
rective process had been applied prior 
to freezing, but that the loss was rela- 
tively large in the case of cuts which 
had not been treated. In the case of 
untreated product, the loss of juice be- 
comes greater progressively on defrost- 
ing as the period of storage increases, 
practically regardless of the rapidity 
of freezing, according to Dr. Taylor. 

“Freezing”, he added, “need not be 
extreme in rapidity. Consideration 
should preferably be given to attaining 
reasonable rapidity, with due regard to 
general efficiency, economy, and prac- 
ticability. 

“Freezing is most economically done 
at only moderately low temperatures. 
As the temperature is lowered to ex- 
tremes, the cost of refrigeration rapidly 
and disproportionately increases.” 

Mr. Keyes outlined briefly the expe- 
rience of the Booth Fisheries Company 
in using ordinary refrigerator cars for 
the distribution of its products “with 
uniformly good results.” 

Retail Store Requirements. 

Mr. Millott said the requirements of 
retail store equipment were adequate 
display; storage at 15° to 20° F.; a coil 
that can be defrosted easily and quickly 
without defrosting the products in the 
case; the maintenance of adequate tem- 
peratures at all times, and freedom 
from the necessity for service. 

Mr. Green, in discussing the prob- 
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able storage requirements of frozen 
foods, suggested that an entirely new 
technique may be necessary. 

“If the dealer is equipped to display 
and store 800 pounds of product at one 
time, he would be able to sell at least 
2,000 pounds per week with the maxi- 
mum of convenience,” he stated, and 
continued: 

“Provision for the storage of six 
times the amount of the display should 
be ample. Size, weight and shape of 
packages vary so that it is necessary 
to arrange to avoid confusion and have 
ready access to the entire volume of 
storage. These requirements lend them- 
selves nicely to the possibility of utiliz- 
ing the space worthless for display in 
the base of the display fixture. 

“Combining both functions in one 
fixture, using one mechanical unit to 
cool it with one set of coils, tempera- 
ture controls, etc. makes for economy, 
as it is less expensive to maintain these 
sharp freezer temperatures in one fix- 
ture than in two, providing that this 
one unit furnishes the necessary vol- 
ume of storage as before indicated. 
Small separate storage cabinets can, 
however, be operated at moderate cost 
and may be necessary in some arrange- 
ments of equipment.” 

Close attention to the remarks of the 
speakers and frequent questions and 
discussions characterized the meeting. 

Packers and packinghouse executives 
present from outside of Chicago in- 
cluded president Robert S. Sinclair and 
vice president W. Richard Sinclair of 
Kingan & Co., Indianapolis; Henry 
Neuhoff, president Neuhoff PP ewan 
Co., Nashville, Tenn.; A. C. Hofmann, 
Syracuse, N. Y.; Otto Finkbeiner, Little 
Rock Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark.; 
J. C. Hormel, president Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co., and vice president H. H. Corey, 
Austin, Minn.; John W. Rath, president, 
George E. Rath, R. A. Rath and A. D. 


Donnell, Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa. 
William Diesing, vice president 


Cudahy Packing Co., Omaha; Clarence 
Cushman, general manager, Swift & 

o., St. Paul; Geo. L. Franklin, Dun- 
levy-Franklin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Frank A. Hunter, East Side Packing 
Co., East St. Louis, Ill; L. S. Dennig, 
St. Louis Independent Packing Co.; Al- 
bert H. and Louis W. Kahn, E. Kahn’s 
Sons Co., Cincinnati; Elmore M. 
Schroth, J. & F. Schroth Packing Co., 
Cincinnati; H. D. Hunt, Cudahy Bros. 
Co., Cudahy, Wis.; Henry Fischer, 
Louisville, Ky.; Henry Kuehner, Kueh- 
ner Bros. Packing Co., Muncie, Ind.; 


Chas. A. Hughes, Hughes-Curry Pack- 
ing Co., Anderson, Ind. 

James A. Frank, Frank Sausage Com- 
pany; M. L. Werner, B. R. Davidson and 
L. F. Thompson, Indianapolis Abattoir 
Corporation; C. W. Brooks and E. C. 
Keefe, Keefe-Le Stourgeon Company, 
Arkansas City, Kan.; J. H. Gehrmann, 
Kohrs Packing Company, Davenport, 
Iowa; Chester G. Newcomb, Lake Erie 
Provision Company, Cleveland, O.; A. J. 
Major, Major Brothers Packing Com- 
pany, Mishawaka, Ind; A. C. Bolz and 
R. G. Reynoldson, Oscar Mayer & Com- 
pany, Madison, Wis.; H. H. Meyer, H. 
H. Meyer Packing Company, Cincinnati, 
O.; G. M. Foster, E. Manns and Ralph 
W. Ransom, John Morrell & Company, 
Ottumwa, Iowa; W. N. Bryan, Northern 
Packing Company, Grand Forks, N. D.; 
F. S. Grimsley and H. J. Kurtz, Plank- 
inton Packing Company, Milwaukee; W. 
B. Smith, Theurer-Norton Provision 
Company, Cleveland, O. 

E. S. Urwitz, Dryfus Packing & 
Provision Co., Lafayette, Ind.; G. W. 
Shantz, Manitoba Cold Storage Co., 
Winnipeg; E. D. Richard, C. E. Richard 
& Sons, Muscatine, Iowa; Wm. G. Mc- 
Leod, Canada Packers, Ltd., Toronto; 
C. L. Gainer, Gainer’s Ltd., Edmonton, 
Alta.; W. K. Patrick, Kingan & Co., 
Indianapolis; E. R. Jones, Jones Dairy 
Farm, Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; J. N. Scully, 
Jacob Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

This was in addition to a long list 
of packinghouse leaders from the Chi- 
cago district, and representatives of 
machinery, equipment and supply con- 
cerns interested in the development of 
the processing and distribution angles 
of quick freezing. 

Among Chicago retail leaders present 
were national secretary John A. Kotal, 
John T. Russell, Chas. W. Kaiser, Al 
Kruse and others. 


a 
REFRIGERATION NOTES 


The chamber of commerce of Ft. 
Lauderdale, Fla., is interested in hav- 
ing a cold storage warehouse erected 
in the city or nearby. 

Plans are being prepared by the Im- 
perial Ice & Development Co., for the 
erection of a cold storage warehouse in 
Coachells, Calif. 

Additional cold storage rooms to cost 
about $50,000 are being built to the 
plant of the Central Illinois Public Ser- 
vice Co., Murphysboro, III. 

Another compressor has been install- 
ed in the plant of the Idaho Cold Stor- 
age Co., Idaho Falls, Ida. 
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An addition to cost about $450,000 
will be built to the plant of the Union 
Storage & Warehouse Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 

Bids are being received for the con- 
struction of the first unit of an ice 
plant for the Crystal Ice & Storage Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. The unit will cost about 
$25,000 and it is expected that the com- 
pleted plant will cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000. 

A 80-ton ice plant has been added re- 
cently to the holdings of the Galveston 
Ice & Cold Storage Co., Galveston, Tex. 
The company now has two plants op- 
erating in the city. 

A cold storage plant is being built 
in Milford, Va., by the Virginia Ice & 
Coal Co., Richmond, Va. 

A cold storage plant, a 15-ton ic? 
making plant and a 150-ton refrigerat- 
ing plant has been built in Winchester, 
Va., by the Virginia Apple Growers’ 
Association. 

An addition to its cold storage plant 
is being considered by the Yakima 
Fruit Exchange, Yakima, Wash. 

The National Fruit Products Co., 
Washington, D. C., is planning the erec- 
tion of a cold storage warehouse in 
Romney, W. Va. 

The Western Cold Storage Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill., has decreased its capital from 
$100,000 "to $50,000. 

The Southern Ice & Cold Storage Co., 
Providence, R. I., has increased its cap- 
ital stock from $1,000,000 to $1,100,000. 

—_—4—_—_— 
“ESSKAY” GOOD WILL. 


The William Schluderberg-T. J. Kur- 
dle Co., Baltimore packers, were hosts 
to over 200 retail grocers from Nor- 
folk and other Virginia cities last week. 
The visitors were taken to the “Ess- 
kay” plant for luncheon and then given 
a sight seeing tour of the city. Mc- 
Cormick & Co., well known spice dis- 
tributors, entertained the guests at 
their plant for dinner. After dinner 
an informal meeting was held at which 
addresses were made by W. F. Schlu- 
derberg and W. M. McCormick. 

Ro 
FIRM NAME CHANGED. 


Announcement has been made that 
the A. E. Moeller Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., 
manufacturers of precision instruments, 
including thermometers, barometers and 
hydrometers, has been succeeded by the 
Moeller Instrument Co. The active 
ownership and management will remain 
the same as for many years past. 
Charles E. Moeller is president of the 
company. 
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QHE REDS HAVE LIVED 
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All along the business front-- entrenched in the 
deep-dug grooves of habit--red figures snipe at 
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prosperity. They glisten bloodily from sales charts-- they flash from distribution 
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on cost reports. Red figures-- written in red ink-- representing the wasteful practices 
that steal profits -- these are the only reds with which business need be concerned. 
ice And concerned it is! The war is on against red figure distribution 
ut methods throughout the business world. It is a war not only to lessen the red 
rr. figures but to annihilate them. The reds must go. 
we Business has mustered its modern weapons -- information -- data -- educa- 
~g tion--science. For red figures cannot exist if ignorance does not persist. 
i Hence the pressrooms of America’s business papers are vibrant with the 
° hum of battle. The news and editorial staffs advance to attack distribution 
am costs. Here is a wasteful sales method! Turn the information guns upon it. 
. Here is a too expensive marketing practice! Down it by airing its stupidity. 
rs’ Here are other practices that shoot up the selling expense of an industry. 
nt Fight them until they are relegated to a well-deserved limbo. 


" All’s active on the business front--for there the trade press is--and 
oa there it always has been. Independently it fights the j 
in - ; . : : ? ; 1 
reas of business. By disseminating information --by Gy XO- 
4 peppering its trade with authentic data--by bombard- 

ing the die-hards who fight progress in industry, it | THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
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Chicago Section 


E. D. Richard, manager, C. E. Rich- 
ard & Sons, Muscatine, la., was in town 
this week. 

W. F. Price, vice-president, Jacob 
Dold Packing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., was 
in town during the week. 


Henry C. Kuhner, president Kuehner 
Packing Company, Muncie, Ind., was in 
Chicago during the week. 


R. D. McKee, general manager, Home 
Packing & Ice Co., Terre Haute, Ind., 
was in Chicago during the week. 

George L. Franklin, president Dun- 
levy-Franklin Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was 
among Chicago visitors this week. 

Charles S. Hughes, president Hughes- 
Curry Packing Co., Anderson, Ind., was 
in Chicago this week for a few days. 

Packers’ purchases of livestock at 
Chicago for the first four days of this 
week totaled 19,241 cattle, 7,055 ca'ves, 
52,066 hogs and 48,148 sheep. 


Edward C. Keefe, : son of R. T. Keefe, 
president of the Keefe-Le Stourgeon 
Co., Arkansas City, Kas., was in Chi- 
cago this week with C. W. Brooks, 
plant superintendent. 

Walter Frank, head of the Walter 
Frank & Co., famous sausage inanu- 
facturers, and president of the Sausage 
Manufacturers’ Supply Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., was in Chicago this week. 

D. W. Frick, assistant general man- 
ager of the Cold Storage Refrigeration 
Co., Eau Claire, Wis., manufacturers of 
refrigerated showcases, was in Chicago 
during the week observing trends in 
meat distribution methods. 





Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Feb. 15, 1930, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Cor. wk., 

Last wk. Prev. wk. 929. 

Cured meats, Ibs. . .18,467,000 18,746,000 1 
Fresh meats, lbs.. .44,601,000 36, oo’ 
Lard, Ibs. .... 9,043,000 6,852,000 5,259, 





Charles E. Harvick, vice president of 
the Brennan Packing Co., was in Wash- 
ington this week as a member of Presi- 
dent Hoover’s committee which ad- 
judicated the dispute between Southern 
and New York cottonseed oil trading 
interests. He went on to Philadelphia 
to attend the funeral of F. Cooper 
Rogers, a long-time friend and business 
associate. 


James E. Hellar died at the age of 
88 in New York City on February 14, 
and funeral services were held at the 
West End Funeral Church, West 91 
st.. New York, on Sunday, February 
16. Mr. Hellar was at one time presi- 
dent of Hellar Hirsh & Co. of New 
York, who were large importers and 
merchants in fertilizer materials. This 
business was discontinued in 1915. He 
was well known in the packinghouse in- 
dustry. 





B tot LOSE A LEADER. 

Cooper Rogers, head of the pack- 
tanlene brokerage firm of F. C. 
Rogers, Philadelphia and New York, 
passed away at his home in Philadel- 
phia on Wednesday, February 20, at 
the age of 37 years. Death was due to 
toxic poisoning, which had affected his 
system for some time, as the result of 
an accident received while engaged in 
outdoor sports, of which he was very 
fond. 

Though still a young man Mr. Rogers 
had for many years been a recognized 
leader in the packinghouse brokerage 
field. He achieved an early and lasting 
success, based on a business code which 
included honest and efficient service to 
his clients as a foremost consideration. 
His friends included the leaders in the 
industry and outside it. His talent for 
making friends and for leadership is 
shown in the splendid organization he 
built up, both at Philadelphia and New 
York. It was an organization which 
functioned without a break in spite of 
his absences due to illness, and it con- 
tinues to function even after he has 
passed away. 

He was born near Philadelphia on 
December 22, 1892, and graduated from 
the University of Pennsylvania, where 
he was a member of the track and foot- 
ball teams. He was fond of athletics 
and outdoor life, and always spent his 
vacations in the open spaces. He en- 
tered the provision field immediately 
upon leaving school, and at once began 
to build up the business which now 
stands as a monument to his name. 

The large attendance at the funeral 
in Philadelphia on Friday, and the 
many messages received, indicated the 
respect and affection felt for him. 

-— Qe 
PACKERS PRIZE IDEA CONTEST. 
(Continued from page 32.) 
of machinery manufacturers in develop- 
ing such new uses for their machinery. 

7. No machinery or equipment now 
in common use in meat packing plants 
will be eligible for entry, except where 
there is a suggestion for definite im- 
provement in a process or in the op- 
erating methods. The idea or invention 
must have been originated since Oc- 
tober 1, 1929, or must be an improve- 
ment on methods in use at that time. 

8. All entries must be made by the 
originator of the idea. This does not 
exclude entry of an improvement of an 
idea previously developed by someone 
else. 

Suggestions Carefully Considered. 

9. The awards will be made by a 
competent committee, which will con- 
sider carefully every suggestion made, 
and will make the most thorough inves- 
tigation possible of all improvements or 
inventions brought to its attention 
which it deems worthy. Awards will be 
made at the next Convention of the In- 
stitute. Members of the Committee on 
Awards and paid employees of the In- 
stitute shall not be eligible. This Com- 
mittee shall decide all questions per- 
taining to the awards, and its decision 
shall be final. 

10. This is the seventh of a series 
of annual awards for the advancement 
of the practical operations of the meat 








packing industry, and is a part of the 
program of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers. Every entrant should 
understand that failure to receive an 
award last year has not disqualified him 
for entry this year. In fact, it is ex- 
pected that many persons whose ideas 
were not developed far enough to re- 
ceive an award last year may be able 
to improve their ideas for re-entry this 
year. 

11. It should be fully understood 
that the Institute will not claim owner- 
ship of any idea by reason of its being 
entered for these awards. However, 
the Institute. reserves the right to pub- 
lish for the benefit of its members the 
ideas presented or abstracts thereof. 
These abstracts wiil be issued after the 
awards have been made and the cer- 
tificates of merit issued. 

—--— Qe 
SWIFT BUYS CALIF. PLANT. 

Purchase of the Associated Meat Co. 
of Los Angeles, Calif., by Swift & 
Company is announced. This purchase 
includes the plant on Vernon Avenue 
and 5% acres of land. The property 
adjoins the land on which Swift & Com- 
pany recently built a refinery. 

The Associated Meat Co. was a co- 
operative organization, its owners being 
livestock producers whose plan was to 
market the major portion of their pro- 
duction through the plant. These pro- 
ducer owners included Fred H. Bixby, 
former president of the California Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, A. L. Hobson, 
Russell Brothers, Tannehill Bros., Bab- 
bitt Bros., Fontana Farms Co. and 
other iarge producers. 

For the present the name will remain 
unchanged, it is stated. Ben W. Camp- 
ton, for several years general manager 
of the Associated Meat Co., and a popu- 
lar packinghouse executive, will remain 
in that capacity. 

The retail markets operated by the 
Associated were not included in the 
transaction. They will be carried on 
under the name of Beverly Farms Mar- 
ket Co. 

4 ~~ - Qe ——~ 


INDEPENDENT CHANGES NAME. 

The name of the Independent Casing 
and Supply Co., 1335 West 47th street, 
Chicago, Ill., one of the leading casing 
houses in the trade, has been changed 
to Independent Casing Company. This 
change was deemed advisable because 
the company has not handled supplies 
for some time, and confusion was some- 
times caused in the minds of customers. 
The policies of the company will not 
be changed, and the officers remain the 
same. These are: Sigmund Strauss, 
president; Sidney Degginger, secretary 
and treasurer; Laurence W. Pfaelzer, 
vice president; Harry: W. Strauss, as- 
sistant secretary and treasurer. ; 


Qe 
BERG-MICHEL CO. MOVES. 


Berg-Michel Machinery & Supply Co., 
formerly at 329 W. Illinois st., manu- 


facturers of packers’ and sausage man- 
ufacturers’ machinery are now in their 
new quarters at 824 West Thirty-sixth 
st., Chicago, Ill. 
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Chicago Provision Markets 


Reported by THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY 
MARKET SERVICE 


CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading, Thursday, 
Feb. 20, 1930. 


Regular Hams. 


Green. 
RAD kevives vavcedeease 21% 
BRED. ccccbncatns ba beane 20% 
ET 666060 0005005000500 20 
EE svstadosbesp ewe ops 20 
soba Vek owe seen weasels 19 
DE ascthbepsséevesess® 18% 
or 2 
ED ND Nov ecdececee 18% 
8. P. Boiling Hams. 
H. Run. 
er 18% 
SD scsegstdseswveccedes 18% 
BE Kcéseansheesrauncetes 18% 
Skinned Hams 
Green. 
OS rrr. Perry 22 
SD Sabvanek obvecsnbvics 21% 
SD is bbbae nh véseus ces so 21% 
DA) snuishs Sakuounde enki 20% 
E S50 duns eeke'neeuee 20 
i) 19 
DEL (02 santaccnyeee ceane 18 
| A ae 17 
0 eer ee 16 
a eee eee 15% 
Pienics. 
Green. 
Bee Sisie se ksveseissnoee 14% 
Db eek «here gonenescuye 13% 
lS hai cee ese iW e 13 
DMN SyAssssbacerends eee 12% 
BE: Ss Robbe tcd¥s wcaeebhs 12% 
Bellies 
Green. 
Di dedvatebedesesneke’ 20% 
arrest 20% 
|e a ae aio 19% 
SY ebb shRb56s0n0 bu dece 17 
Es ssksnsesvasicssbacs 16% 
EE Mbkscswebpesecvews 16 


Dry cure bellies le over S. P. bellics. 


D. 8S. Bellies. 





Other D. S. Meats. 


Extra short clears........... 35-45 
Extra short ribs............ 35-45 
Regular plates ............. 6-8 
ST ED avn acco ccccocce 4-6 


Jowl butts 


PURE VINEGARS 


A. P. CALLAHAN & COMPANY 


OUTH LA SALLE STREET 





Rib. 





February 22, 1930. 


CHICAGO RETAIL MEATS 
Beef. 


Week ended 
Feb. 19, 1930. Cor. wk. 1929. 
No. No. No. No. No. No. 
L 3. 























1. 2 & 2. 
FUTURE PRICES. Rib roast, hvy. end.¢ 4 30 «16 4 4 4 
7 - . 7 , Rib roast, lt. end. 35 =—.20 2 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1930. Chuck roast ........32 27 21 30 rH 21 
teaks, round ...... “50 2 
Open. High. Low. Close. Steaks, sirl. Ist cut.45 40 25 50 40 22 
LARD— Steaks, porterhouse..0 45 Er 4 4 Er 
Mar. ...11.02% 11.05 11.02% 11.02%ax Steaks, flank ...... 28 25 (18 
May ...11.22% 11.25 a. ee ee a a 
July 11.45 : 11.47% 11.42% 11.424%4—ax dace Pan kets, 32 28 18 28 24 18 
Sept. ..-11-62%  1.65— 11.63% 11-5ax corned plates .....20 18 10 20 15 10 
CLEAR BELLIES— Corned rumps, bnis.25 22 18 25 2 18 
May . 13.80 13.85 13.80 13.85 
ae hee Bes 14.15b Lamb. 
Good. Com Good. Com 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1930. Hindquarters . 32 25 35 34 
SEE -Sicdecies es oo awe 32 25 40 30 
LARD— SE Sonu chen ke een0% M4 4 = 4 
Mar. ...11.00 11.05 11,00 11.00ax Chops, shoulder .....2 2 2! 2 
May ...11.15 11.25— 11.15 11.15b Chops, rib and loin. .50 25 60 25 
July ...11.871%4-35— 11.45— 11.35— 11.37 %ax 
Sept. ...11.65 11.67% 11.57%  11.60ax Mutton. 
CLEAR BELLIES— ome pthostaeeshaka sete 4 4 ; 
May ...13.85 13.87% 13.85 13.87%ax Shoulders Seeeerreerse i: 14 é 
SEY occ cove se0 eoee 14.15n Chops, rib and loin...35 35 . 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18, 1930. Pork. 
Loins, 8@10 av......... 26 @27 24 @26 
— Loins, 10@12 av.........25 @26 24 @26 
Mar. ...10.95 on sina 10.95ax Loins, 12@14 av........ 23 @25 21 @22 
May ...11.15 11.15 11.02% 11.10ax Loins, 14 and over....... 20 @21 18 @21 
July ...11.35 11.37% 11.22% ROPING, MINE 5 0556 <s'0:0.09:0 Sbwcae @28 @27 
Sept. ...11.45 11.55 11.42% 11.52%ax shoulders ............... 18 @20 @18 
EN. shined 056 400 a0 eepee 22 be @22 
CLEAR BELLIBS— Spareribs ........s+++ +++ 16 @17 @16 
May - 13.75 13.75 13.65 13.70b DE S5s5usseneessesuan @12 @12 
July ...13.95 14.00 13.95 14.00b Leaf lard, raw.......... @l4 @l4 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 19, 1930. Veal. 

TEIORGUATOOES occ icc cscs 32 @35 30 @35 
LARD— 3 

POEEIOETD, 5 6.0:0 44000000 2 22 2 
Mar. ...10.70 10.80 10.70 10.70ax a , Stetina +4 os 30 ors 
May ...11.05-02% 11.05 10.80 10.80b aie nea aaa, Sia ee 16 @22 16 @22 
July ...11.27% 11.27% 11.05 11.05 Shoulders ...............20 @22 18 @22 
Sept. ...11.46 11.40— 11.27% BELBOOORE TOMBE, oss cc escis case. @50 @50 
CLEAR BELLIES— Rib and loin chops....... @40 @50 
May ...13.70 13.70 13.45 13.50ax Butchers’ Offal. 
July ...14.00 14.00 13.85 13.85ax 

ME. Gains stsatsyeutees ea% $3 g 5% 

. > - PMG Scant sgn dies 0%-e 8 2% 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20, 1930. Bone le "Ee Seren @50 @50 
Lan ce ee 
Mar. ...10.67% 10.67% 10.65 10.65ax PN ovoid) pwd o cies @12 @12 
May . -10.821%4-85 10.85 gy 80 10.80 
July ...11.05 11.05— 1.00 11.02 %ax 
Sept. ...11.25 11,.25— it -22% = 11.22%4—ax CURING MATERIALS 
CLEAR BELLIES— 

May ...13.35 13.40 13.20 13.40b ii i a ae pd neanaes 
July ...13.60 13.65 13.55 13.65b rite 0 a, c. CAgZO..... 
‘ai ? wy Saltpeter, 25 bbl. lots, f.0.b. N 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 21, 1930. Dbl. refined granulated 5% 5% 
Small crystals . 7% 
LARD— ee crystals 1% 
~- eno MD GEUUEEED cas ccccesepvecccces 8% 
a. + 6 rh al te Dbl. rfd. gran. nitrate of soda... 3% 38% 
oe * ee 10. 10.85 10.97% Less than 25 bbl. lots ec, more. 
July ...11.07% 11.12% 11.07% 11.10ax 3 WA 
Ss ‘ Izay Boric acid, carloads, pwd., bbis..... % 8\% 
Sept. ...11.30 11.32% 11.30 11.32%ax Crystals to powdered, in — . in si 
CLEA E ES— ton lots or more.............. 9% ye 
S SeSseee In bbls. in less than 5-ton lots.... 8% 9 
May ...13.62\% oss “wen 13.62%b Borax, carloads, powdered, in bbls... 5 4% 
July ...18.95 13.95 13.90 13.90b In ton lots, gran. or pow., bblis.... 5 4% 
= Salt— 
Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; — split. Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago, ay ekbipin eke disial anne Raa aes Ae eas % 3 
——>—— — carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Chicago, 
URUGUAY MEAT PLANT EXPORTS. Rock, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago...... 8. 
Meat and by-products exports from Sugar— 
Uruguay to the United States and pos- Tae Se, SS Sete, 4%, ow Or en 
SOOO e eee eaters eeeeeeeees Mao. 
sessions, during the September quar- second sugar, 90 basis............... None 
ter, 1929, as reported by the U. S. De- Syrup testing 63 ot, 65 aes su- - 
crose and inver' a ‘ 
partment of Commerce, were as fol- — gtandard gran, f.0.b. refiners (2%). @4.95 
lows Packers curing sugar, 100 Ib. bags, 
MEATS f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%. @4.45 
or 929. Packers curing sugar, 250. Ih. bags. ; 
Third Quarter | f.o.b. Reserve, La., less 2%....... @4.35 
Lbs. Yalu 
I on Sus waiewie we wave 8,175,754 $204,888 
Beet jerked 2000000000 0000001, 79.788  12'652 SPICES. 
DE “wesseenea deen wd 992,795 144,141 (These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 
SD. hada pe ukhosdupens's 374,018 38,716 Whole. Ground 
EDIBLE ANIMAL PRODUCTS. Allspice 23 25 
Cinnamon 14 18 
I Sec kN  aveskscc (banks Doaatwed RTE ee ae 26 30 
DP ECRGSGS stavcatonbhesens \xntak. cekans Coriander 6 8 
RRR EES Sm ee eee eg hese es ones wessnnes 23 
DMR: cctesiudshaeasee 18,840 ee TN es ee ee tee 95 1.00 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. panes Bibas Nios rs Sasi aeetnvensins is . 
NL a d'o'W il dix. aad Bs 66:68 nwo 374 
OOS NER Ree ie panei 20,985 4,981 Pepper, Cayenne .......0.000 e 30 
Weasands . s Se shadvbene 970 SM RE rr es - 20 
EEE WibS asec uecieaws kes 0ipecien A 70,008 Pepper. white ..... ........000. . @ 47 
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THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 


Carcass Beef. 
Week ended 


Feb. 20, 1930. 


Prime native steers 
Good native steers. 
Medium steers .. 
—* good . 






find quarters, choi 


21 @22 






Fore quarters, choice. 
Beef Cuts. 

Steer loins, No. 1. @41 
Steer loins, No. 2....... @37 
Steer short loins, No. 1. @5l 
Steer short loins, No. ... @45 
Steer loin ends ) ed @3l 
Steer loin ends, No. 2... @30 
OT BOR os casvecseveces @23 
Cow short loins.......... @26 
Cow loin ends (hips).... @20 
Steer ribs, No. 1........ @28 
Steer ribs, No. 2........ @27 
CO Ta, ee Be cascisas @19 
Cow ribs, No. 3.......... @15 
Steer rounds, No. 1...... @21% 
Steer rounds, No. 2...... @21 
Steer chucks, No. 1...... @19 
Steer chucks, No. 2...... @18 
| oe... a @18 
COW CRRGCES c.ccccccceses @15 
ee ea ee @14% 
Medium plates .......... @12 
ie Sr @19 
Steer navel ends......... @10% 
Cow navel ends.......... @ll 
Fore shanks ............ @13 
rere @10 
Strip loins, No. 1, boneless @60 
Strip loins, No. 2....0.0. @50 
Sirloin butts, No. 1...... @37 
Sirloin butts, No. 2...... @2 


2 7 
Beef tenderloins, No. 1.. @75 





Beef tenderloins, No. 2.. @70 
OS eae 25 @30 
i Se eee @27 
Shoulder clods .......... 20 @22 
Hanging tenderloins @20 
Insides, green, 11 lbs. up @20 
Outsides, green, 8 Ibs. up @16 
Knuckles, green, 8 lbs. up @18% 
Beef Products. 
a gk) aN ere ay @l14 
> eee @l2 
eer 4@5 @36 
Sweetbreads ......... @40 
Ox-Team, Der ID. . o.seccce @18 
Fresh tripe, plain ...... 7 @8 
Fresh tripe, H. C. ...... @10 
SN ota ias 6 ai ae ocd 18 @22 
Kidneys, per lb. ...... @16 
Lamb. 
Choice lambs ........... @21 
Medium lambs .......... @19 
Choice saddles ......... @25 
Medium saddles ........ @23 
Choice fores ............ @16 
Medium fores .......... @15 
Iamb fries, per lb. @33 
Lamb tongues, per Ib. @16 
Lamb kidneys, per lb. @30 
attnn: 
ot A, SOE @ 9 
Oe ae @l2 
Heavy saddles ......... @l1 
Light saddles .......... @l4 
BUGGY TOTOR 0.0 cissieee @i7 
BEE GANED ccctccreecvce @10 
SU EO @18 
RN IR so snacks @& 
Mutton stew ........... @8 
Sheep tongues, per Ib. @16 
Sheep heads, each ...... @12 
Fresh Pork, Etc. 
Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. avg @23 
Picnic shoulders ........ @16 
Skinned shoulders ...... @16% 
MNEEE 3.04.0655:045%% @45 
ME 35.6 s066.4 Ket00s @13% 
CTE wc sioeaeesaea's @138 
pO ere @20 
MEE. Winer biedawiseu nents @12 
eee @14% 
eee @e 
Ot” Eee @l4 
Blade MN. i §1615:6.0:3:4-69.0°8 @i4 





Cor. week, 
1929. 


19 


16 


@i1o0 


@21 


@l4yy 


@i5 
@4 
@l2 
@l4 
ais 
@12 
@i2 


@ 4% 


@i4 
ais 
@ 6 


@i7 
@9o 


Veal Products. 


Se EP 14 @15 14 @15 
Sweetbreads ...........2. @s80 75 
I SEOs 4 6: ale beste ons @65 @57 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 















Fancy pork sausage, in 1-lb. cartons. @27 
Couutry style sausage, fresh in link. @22 
Country style sausage, fresh in bulk. . G35 
Country style sausage, smoked......... 25 
Frankfurts in sheep casings............ @23 
¥rankfurts in hog casings.............. @22 
Bologna in beef bungs, choice.......... @19 
Bologna in cloth, paraffined, choice... . @16% 
Bologna in beef middles, choice........ @18% 
Liver sausage in hog bungs............ @19 
Smoked liver sausage in hog bungs..... @24 
Liver sausage in beef rounds ......... 13 
) ay SEE OER eR reer @is 
New England luncheon Sees: - @27% 
Minced luncheon specialty @20% 
Tongue sausage .. @25 
Blood sausage @18 
POMGR GROURBO  <o. cc cwececcccccccscetes @21 
ND, Wusdeu enews chads cncceascosseaseese @16 
DRY SAUSAGE. 
Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs......... @49 
I COIN 0 0 K-96. 0.04360 0 0'00.b.5:0% @25% 
as haat sgicide'e's cuveeko ones ces @32 
CC ce via csdeaaanechunba's sUa ede @30 
She Os I, QUOD 6 cnkiscocacetecdees @49 
Milano Salami, choice, in hog bungs.... @45 
B. C. Salami, new condition........... @28 
Frisses, choice, in hog middles......... @40 
ee errr @52 
pO EASON SM SPS er rer @4 
Mortadella, new condition.............. @25 
RE din cinta dgnchsc ces ceacdncudas @51 
BEST GUPIS BAMS. ccc ccccsconccccescse @40 
Virginia BOMB .ccccccccccccccce asanexe @ 
SAUSAGE IN OIL. 
Bologna style sausage in beef rounds— 
ee ee ae NS ove cee peackwcscowes $6.75 
TT Re Ee eer oer 7.75 
Frankfurt style sausage in sheep casings— 
BRAM CS, DB TO CUBE. ce ccc ccccccccces 8.00 
Se Be EN 5s oc aca ocreatcees cee 9.00 
Frankfurt style sausage in hog casings— 
Small tins, 2 tO CFALC....cccccccccsvcccces 7.50 
Be ee OO GIs oc wees covsnscencdcew 8.50 
Smoked link ge in hog casings— 
ee 6 gg err 7.00 
Large tins, NEN sd c'gtac sacle’ 6 c,ac0 1% 8.00 
SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings................ @aiu% 
Special lean pork trimmings............ @17% 
Extra lean pork trimmings............. @20 
Pe, ED TEs os ccceccasiensancs @i4 
iy | er ere ee 104%@l11 
i eee eee 104%@al11 
Native boneless bull meat (heavy)..... @16% 
BOE GENE 056.05 650 00.0 05 0:0 Kota se ens @l4 
ET Ts Taladib ee wig a ’uidie'e© o/4 416-918 00 40° @13 
Beef trimmings @uy% 
Beef hearts .... 7 M8 
Beef cheeks (trimmed) Fecawses -104¥%@11 
Dressed canners, 350 Ibs. and uy @10% 
Dressed cutter cows. 400 Ibs. and up. @i1 
Dr. bologna bulls, 600 Ibs. and up...... 1 2% @12% 
PO SIREN idee cct- vidas hanecisdse cases 
Pork tongues, canner trimmed S. P.. @16 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 
(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 
Beef casings: 
Domestic round, 180 pack........ 380 @ 35 
Domestic round, 140 pack........ 40 @ 45 
Wide export rounds..............50 @ 55 
Medium export rounds............ 388 @ 48 
Narrow export rounds............50 @ 55 
Se EC a obo smy:< 6 's.9:0'6 0:00 @ 16 
pe er @ 10 
on re ee 32 @ 34 
(3 go Sore rae @ W 
ee 99 @ 95 
Selected wide ralithes bnwees wees @2.35 
Dried bladders 
12/15 @2. 
0/12 @1.65 
8/10 @1.25 
6/8 * @ 38 
Hog casings: 
Narrow, per 100 yds.............. @2.75 
Narrow, special, per 100 yds...... @2.25 
Medium, regular, per 100 yds..... @1.25 
.,  * & 2. aaa @1.00 
HExtra wide, per 100 yds.......... @1.00 
Er 33 @ 4 
Large prime bungs............. @ 2 
Medium prime bungs............. is @ 11 
Small prime —- elds dnieeare-a ee teas 6 @ 7 
EE Sa eevercenecedcovcscacece @ 20 
IES oo vec cccesescccscecsccves 8 @ 10 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS 
Regeiar tring, SOOT. Wl... cccccccvccoved $15.00 
Honeycomb tripe, 200-Ib. bbl.............66 .00 
Pocket —— tripe, 200-Ib. bbl......... 21.00 
POPE GORE, BOOT, WOE. 205s ccccscdcscccsccecs 16.50 
Pork tongues, WON 5 cr aaecsnc cscs’ 77.00 
Lamb tongues, long cut, 200-Ib. bbl.......... 58.00 
Lamb tongues, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl........ 71.00 


DRY SALT MEATS. 








RUE GRO NBII i655 occa cceicdescece @12% 
MN SOU, CO inns conseestvicascees< @lz 
Short clear middies, -* BR. OVE ev ccccene 15 
Clear bellies, 18@20 lbs................ 14% 
Clear bellies, Ec caccedeveeeees 14% 
Rib bellies, 20@Z5 Ibs. ........ccceeeees @14% 
Rib bellies, 25@30 Ibs..............006. @13% 
Fat backs, 10@12 Ibs.................. 210 
Fat backs, 14G16 ibe...........cccceces @12% 
IN a adie 6 oq sos 0% Coren thcesnes @10% 
WEE HS hhnebe hohe deecerbadeditedscses @ 9% 
WHOLESALE SMOKED MEATS. 
Fancy reg. hams, 14@16 lbs............ @27 
Fancy skd. hams, 14@16 lbs........... @29 
Standard ae be hams, 14@16 Ilbs........ @24% 
PICRIOR, 4S When cc ccccccccccceccseee @20% 
Fanc: Boy ba8 is vadons sa anksewe @32 
Standard bacon, BES TB... ccd vecovccecs @27% 
No. 1 beef ham —_ smoked— 
Insides, GN Wa cette cc ccccsaceges @47 
Outsides, 5@9 Ibs. .......c. cece eens @41 
Knuckles, 5@9 Ibs...........-eses00s @48 
Cooked hams, choice, skin on, fatted... @41 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless, fatted @43 
Cooked picnics, skin on, fatted..... @28 
Cooked picnics, skinned, fatted. @29 
Cooked loin roll, smoked.............+. @49 


Mess pork, regular.....ccccccscccceees bs 
Family back pork, 24 to 34 pieces. 
Family back pork, 35 to 45 pieces. =e 
Clear back pork, 40 to 50 pieces....... 
Clear plate pork, 25 to 35 pieces....... 
po errr eer ores ee 
Bean —_ 
PIRES BOOT 2. os cccs sececcccnccscvcce 
Extra plate ‘beef, 300 ib. Obie... ....%. 


COOPERAGE. 


Ash pork barrels, black iron Renee. $1. SrA 
Oak pork barrels, black iron hoops.. 
Ash pork barrels, galv. iron hoops.. 





ky 60 
1.67% 





OLEOMARGARINE. 


Highest grade natural color animal fat 


margarine in 1-lb. cartons, rolls or 

prints, f.o.b. Chicago.............+.- @25 
White animal fat Sonneries in 1-lb. 

cartons, rolls or prints, f.o.b. Chicago @19% 
Nut, 1-lb. cartons, f.o.b. Chicago...... @li 

(30 and 60-lb. solid packed tubs, Ic 

per Ib. less.) 
Pistey, 60- ib. tubs, f.o.b. Chicago...... @15 
ANIMAL OILS. 

Prime edible lard Of).. ....ccccscccece @12% 
Headlight burning oOil............+...5- @11% 
Prime winter strained................. @11% 
Extra winter strained................+. @11\% 
BI TI a vos ccd edaceuséuedecdteee @10% 
CS ccc ca taeav ate okea ben ana @10\% 
SE WPS io ole a. 06 naan 6:00-016,64-0-6°5 oih whNe @ 9% 
Fe aso kero dictN dah sdceniovessaetes @ 9% 
pe Ee a err cr ce @ 9% 
20 D. Oe Serre @16% 
i. fe ee ree @12% 
Special neatsfoot oOf]............eeeeee au% 
Extra neatsfoot Oi]............eeeeeees @10% 
pe Be > Ae re erie @10 


Barrels contain 
for oil in barrels. 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. 
about 50 gals. each. 


per gallon. 
Prices are 


LARD. 
PG NOI. on. cca ev dase teuwssiicese ers @10.50 
eee Geen: WOON Ss 56 ce ES cies @ 9.65 
Kettle rendered, tierces..........-..- @10.75 


Refined lard, boxes, @11.25 












Pe. eee @ 9.50 
Neutral, in tierce @12.00 
Compound, ace. to quant @11.50 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 





Oleo oil, extra, in tierces.............. 114%@11y, 
Oleo stocks .......... 9% @10 
Prime No. 1 oleo oil.. 10%,@10% 
Prime No. 2 oleo oil. .......... -. D%@ 9% 
Prime No. 8 oleo oi]..... ........ -9 @ 9% 
Prime oleo stearine, edible............ 8%@ 8% 
TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
Edible tallow, under 1% acid, 45 titre.. @ 7™™® 
Prime packers’ tallow..........-..+++ TK%@ 7™ 
Wo. 2 CROW. 1096: E.2.8.656 soc cesccises 6%4@ 6% 
No. 2 tallow, 40% f.f.a................ 54@ 5% 
Choice white grease............+-eeeeee 6%@ 7 
A- WIGS GTORBO 6 oc ccc ccc ccccsecccccses 6%@ 6% 
B-White grease, max. 5% acid........ 6 @ 6% 
Yellow grease, 10@15% f.f.a.......... 5%@ 6 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a..........++5+- 54%@ 5% 
VEGETABLE OILS. 
Crude cottonseed oil in tanks, f.o.b. 

Valley, points, nom., prompt.. T%@7 
White, deodorized, in bbis., f.o. b. ¢ hgo. 10% @ 108 
Yellow, deodorized, in Wc achakst ores 0% @10% 
Soap stock, 50% t.f.a., f.0.b.. PELE % @ 2% 
Corn oil, in tanks, f.o.b. mills.......... He | 8 
Soya bean. f.o.b. mill......... ee eeeee R14@ RY 
Cocoanut oil, seller's tanks, f.0.b. coast 6%@ 6% 


Refined in bbls., c.a.f., Chicago, nom.. 94@ 9% 
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Eastern and Western Beef Cutting 
Methods Compared 


Methods of cutting beef car- 
casses in the retail shop vary con- 
siderably in various sections of 
the country. 

In part this variation may be 
the result of customer demand. 
On the other hand, there is rea- 
son to believe that this customer 
demand, in many cases at least, 
has resulted from the cutting 
methods used in a particular sec- 
tion. 

A housewife will ask for certain cuts 
because she has been made familiar 
with them. She does not ask for other 
cuts because she never has heard of 
them and knows nothing about them. 

Comparative cutting tests are valu- 
able only if the retailer studies them 
and -adopts in his shops such facts 
learned as will enable him to serve his 
trade better, increase cutting yields, re- 
duce waste and better his profits. 

Housewives would buy new cuts, in 
many instances, if they were called to 
their attention. 


In the following article, M. F. Weber 
of the M. F. Weber, Meat and Packing 
Co., Oakland, Calif., an expert on retail 
shop methods, compares the San Fran- 
cisco method of cutting a fore quarter of 
beef with the method used in the East. 
The difference in yields and the prices 
obtained from the various cuts show con- 
siderable variation. 


A study of these two cutting methods 
may reveal to many retailers how they 
ean change their cutting methods to their 
advantage and to satisfy better their cus- 
tomer demand. 


Cutting the Forequarter 
By M. F. Weber. 

For many years the retail meat deal- 
ers of the Pacific Coast have followed 
a method of cutting up beef carcasses 
which varies somewhat from the so- 
called eastern style of cutting. In 
western cutting—especially around San 
Francisco: Bay—it has been the prac- 
tice to lift the cross rib, or shoulder 
clod, which seems to have proven very 
satisfactory from the customers’ stand- 
point, as this cut provides boneless 
roasts. 

In recent years quite a number of 
dealers are showing a trend toward cut- 
ting eastern style and the following 
tests were made to illustrate the dif- 
ference in yield resulting from the va- 
riation in cutting. In the first test, 
which was cut western style, the cross 
rib was lifted which provides boneless 
roasts, and in the second test—eastern 


style—the same portion of the carcass 


yields the round bone shoulder roast, 
or the so-called arm roast. 

In the first test the selling price of 
the cross rib is determined and in the 
second test the selling price of the 
round bone shoulder roast is found in 
order to show the variation in the two 
methods. 


TEST NO. 1—WESTERN STYLE CUTTING. 
CROSS RIB LIFTED. 

1 triangle beef, 135 lbs.@16c per 1b.; 
wholesale cost. 

To make 25 per cent of the selling price of a 
16e per lb. wholesale cost, the average selling 
price of the whole triangle becomes .2133 lb. 

1 triangle of beef, 135 lbs. @ .2133 Ib., $28.79 

6. 


$21.60 


sales value. 


Chuck roast 25 = lbs.@27c lb. $ 6.75 
Short rib (from chuck) 5% lbs.@20c lb. 1.15 
Plate boiling beef 18% Ibs.@20c Ib. 3.75 
Boneless brisket 13% Ibs.@28c Ib. 3.85 
Skirt steak 1 lb. @30c Ib. .80 


Stew or hamburg (lean 

trimmings) 9% Ibs.@25c lb. 2.4 
Neck (bone in) 15% Ibs.@22c > 3.4 
Knuckle bones 7 Ibs.@ 5c lb. 
Shin meat 5% lbs.@25c lb. 1 
Center cut shin bone 5% Ibs.@15c Ib. -86 
Waste and trimmings 13% Ibs.@00c Ib. -00 


Weight of 121% Ibs. Value $24.21 

1 triangle of port, 135 Ibs.@.2133 Ib. 

Sales value, $28.79. 

Weight of above cuts, 121% lbs. 

Sales value, $24.21. 

Weight of cross rib, 13% lbs. 

Sales value, $4.58. 

Cross rib, 13% Ibs., $4.58, or .3330 or 
33'2c per Ib. sales value of cross rib. 





Retail Cutting Tests 


| Do you make your own 
| cutting tests, Mr. Retailer? 


YOU ARE WORKING IN THE 
DARK IF YOU DO NOT! 


The valuable series of 
articles on cutting tests for 
the retail meat dealer which 
ran in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER has been reprinted 
into one pamphlet. It makes 
| a handy reference guide to 
follow in making your cut- 
ting tests. Every retailer 
needs one. 


They may be had by sub- 
scribers by sending in the 
attached coupon, together 
with 5 cents in stamps: 

The National Provisioner, 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, III. 


Please send me copy of reprint on 
“Cutting Tests for Retailers.” 








| City 














Weight of cuts except cross rib, 121% 
lbs. 

Sales value, $24.21. 

Weight of cross rib, 13% lbs. 

Sales value, $4.58. 

Weight of triangle, 135 lbs. 

Sales value of triangle, $28.79. 

Wholesale cost, $21.60. 

Gross gain, $7.19. 

Sales value, $28.79. Gross gain, 
$7.19, or 25 per cent of the selling price. 
TEST NO. 2—EASTERN STYLE CUTTING. 
1 triangle of beef, 187% lbs.@16c per lb., 

$22.00 wholesale cost. 

To make 25 per cent of the selling price of a 
16c per lb. wholesale cost, the average selling 
price of the whole triangle becomes .2133 per lb. 

1 triangle of beef, 137% lbs. @ .2133 per 1b., 
$29.33 sales value. 
Chuck roast (5 rib) 36 lbs.@27c lb $ 9.72 
Short rib (from chuck) 514 lbs.@28c Ib. 1.21 
Plate boiling beef 171% Ibs.@20e Ib. 3.50 
Boneless brisket 7% lbs.@28c lb. 2.17 
Skirt steak 1 Ib. @30c Ib. 80 
Hamburg or stew (lean 

trimmings and neck, 


boned) 21 = lbs.@25c lb. 5.25 
Knuckle bones 5% lbs.@ 5c Ib. By 
Center cut shin bone 4% lbs.@15c lb. AT 
Waste and trimmings 13 Ibs.@00c Ib. 00 

Weight of above cuts 111% lbs. Value $23.09 


1 triangle of beef, 137% Ibs.@.2133 
b 


Sales value, $29.33. 

Weight of the above cuts, 111% lbs. 

Sales value, $23.09. 

Weight of round bone shoulder roast, 
26 Ibs. 

Sales value, $6.24. 

Round bone shoulder roast, 26 lbs, 
$6.24, or .2400 per Ib. sales value, 

Weight of cuts except round bone 
shoulder roast, 111% Ibs. 

Sales value, $23.09. 

Round bone shoulder roast, 26 lbs. 

Sales value, $6.24. 

Weight of triangle, 

Sales value, $29.33. 

Wholesale cost, $22.00. 

Gross gain, $7.33. 

Sales value, $29.32. Gross gain, 
$7.32, or 25 per cent of the selling price. 

These tests illustrate very clearly the 
difference in yield as well as the dif- 
ference in price which may be charged 
for the corresponding cuts. The point 
for the retail meat dealer to consider 
is his customers’ satisfaction—whether 
they would be better pleased with a 
cross rib roast which is boneless, which 
sells for 33%4c lb., or a round bone 
shoulder roast with its necessary bone 
at 24c lb., and which will contain a por- 
tion of shin meat. The Western style 
of cutting also gives a considerably 
higher yield of boneless brisket. 

As far as net profit to the dealer is 
concerned, the above tests would both 
give him the same return, namely, 25 
per cent gross margin on his sales. 

— -~-Qe-—-—— 
WILMINGTON ASSN. FORMED. 
A local association of retail meat 

dealers has been formed in Wilming- 
ton, Del., with the following officers: 
President, Stanley B. Hearn; vice presi- 
dent, C. W. Porter; secretary, Leslie F. 
Reed; treasurer, Bayard R. Thompson. 
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Cooperative Advertising 


Will Solve Many Problems When 
It Is Properly Done 
By Everett B. Wilson, 


Department of Retail Merchandising, In- 
stitute of American Meat Packers. 


“What the retail food business needs 
is a cooperative advertising campaign 
in every city and town in this country.” 

This statement was made recently by 
a widely-known advertising man who 
is thoroughly posted on food distribu- 
tion. There are many other business 
leaders who agree. They have seen the 
splendid results of cooperative advertis- 
ing in many other lines and by other 
groups of dealers. 

Whether such a campaign is needed 
in every city and town can not easily 
be determined, but few question that 
advertising of this type would bring 
fine results in many localities. 

There have been a number of cooper- 
ative campaigns in local newspapers by 
food dealers, but the number carried 
out is but a small percentage of the 
total number of campaigns which have 
failed for lack of support. In some 
cities, dealers have been so unrespon- 
sive to cooperative advertising propos- 
als that newspapers have stopped sug- 
gesting them. The cost of enrolling 
dealers in some cases turned out to be 
higher than the cost of the advertising 
to the dealers. 

Talk Does Not Solve Problems. 


There can be only two fundamental 
reasons why dealers will not support 
local cooperative advertising: Either 
the dealers can not afford to advertise, 
or they do not believe the advertising 
will pay. However, in most of the pro- 
posed campaigns which have failed for 
lack of support, the cost per dealer has 
been so small that any dealer could af- 
ford to participate. It is doubtful if 
the cost is the real objection. 

As to whether there is a need for co- 
operative advertising in the retail food 
business, it is interesting to consider 
the following case: 

A group of food retailers at a con- 
vention during 1929, held a round table 
discussion of this question: “What are 
the reasons for the unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in our business?” A list of the 
reasons was written down on a black- 
board. Unfortunately a copy is not 
available, but there was nothing very 
new in the reasons mentioned. 

Efficient Merchandising Necessary. 


The important fact was an observa- 
tion made by the leader of the discus- 
sion. One of the dealers present had 
said: “It’s all right to talk about what’s 
the matter with our business, but the 
important thing is, what are we going 
to do about it?” 
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Nobody had any definite ideas, until 
the leader stated: “It looks to me as 
though practically every source of 
trouble listed here could be prevented 
or relieved by a good advertising cam- 
paign.” 

One reason why dealers are meeting 
with unsatisfactory results is that they 
are not as efficient as their competitors. 
Advertising can not be expected to 
make up for inefficient merchandising, 
but it can help in the case of many 
other troubles. 

When the purpose of advertising is 
to help with problems which are com- 
mon to all dealers or groups of dealers, 
it can be carried on most effectively 
and most economically on a cooperative 
basis. If it is considered desirable or 
necessary, the names of the dealers 
contributing usually can be shown in 
the advertisements. Or some identify- 
ing name or emblem or the name of a 
local association can replace the indi- 
vidual names. The latter methods usu- 
ally are desirable when the number of 


contributors is large and space limited. 
What Will Advertising Do? 

It is likely that any group of retail 
food dealers in the same city or the 
same part of a city, who have similar 
problems and similar policies, can find 
plenty of need for an advertising cam- 
paign. But it is important that the 
campaign be well planned and well 
written. 

A local association is the most logical 
sponsor for a campaign, and an associa- 
tion is in an excellent position to or- 
ganize local dealers. In cities where 
there is no association, some progress- 
ive dealer can take the initiative and 
call together other dealers who should 
be interested. The newspaper in which 
the campaign will be printed, or the 
advertising agency by which the adver- 
tisements will be prepared, may be in 
position to help organize the group. 

The value of advertising for cooper- 
ative purposes has been demonstrated 
so successfully that it will pay any 
group of retailers to study their prob- 
lems and consider. what advertising 
could do for them. 

The subject of a possible advertising 
campaign would be a good topic for 
discussion at an early meeting of any 
association of meat dealers. 

Je 
NEWS OF THE RETAILERS. 

Hans S. Bierrum has purchased the 
meat business at 1922 65th ave., Oak- 
land, Cal., from Mathias P. Jessen. 

Guy Downward and Tom Davis have 
engaged in the meat and grocery busi- 
ness at Fifth and Main sts., Eureka, 
Kas. 

The Model Grocery & Market has been 
opened at the Kelly Building on East 
Main st., Meeker, Okla. 

Nat Roberts, Liberty, Neb., has pur- 
chased the meat market of Lytle & 
Matthews. 

August Paul has purchased the Ny- 
gren Meat Market, Concord, Neb. 

Ira L. Livingston, Atkinson, Neb., has 
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purchased the interest of his partner, 
R. E. Chase, in their meat market. 

Clarence Smith has opened a meat 
market at Long Pine, Neb. 


James Bracon, Battle Creek, Neb., 
has purchased the meat market of 
Frank Ruzik. 

V. G. Kline has engaged in the meat 
business at Ewing, Neb. 

The A. T. Becbe grocery and meat 
market, Owasso, Mich., has been dam- 
aged by fire. 

George Hurlburt has engaged in the 
meat business at Pullman, Mich. 

Cashion & Fisher, Baldwin, Mich., 
have been succeeded in the meat busi- 
ness by Fisher & Bradford. 

Clarence Rhodes & Sons have pur- 
chased the meat and bakery business of 
F. H. Mark at Portland, Mich. 

R. T. Runyan, 115 W. Main st., Cen- 
tralia, Wash., has suffered a fire loss. 

Walter Arend, Alfred Douglas and 
Walter Sutherland have engaged in the 
meat business at Friday Harbor, Wash., 
as Island Meat Co. 

W. H. Leak is reported to have pur- 
chased the meat market of Edgar W. 
Bigelow, 811 Metcalf ave., Sedro Wool- 
ley, Wash. 

S. R. Alsop has purchased the meat 
department of the Grand Central Mar- 
ket, Bremerton, Wash. 

J. L. Parkhill has sold his meat busi- 
ness at 1009 S. Mission st., Wenatchee, 
Wash., to K. O. Harwood. 

Oliver Warner and Hanz Steizen- 
mueller have engaged in business at 149 
Front st., Portland, Ore., as the Beaver 
Meat Co. 

Clifford L. Reed, Winchester, Ida., has 
purchased the butcher shop equipment 
of Fred S. Brown. 

Harold Dillon has purchased the 
Foster meat market at Bricelyn, Minn. 

Emil Meyers, Granite Falls, Minn., 
has sold his meat market to Weisbrod 
Brothers. 

S. F. Neises, Wadena, Minn., has pur- 
chased the Hensler grocery and meat 
market. 

Alex Palenchus purchased the Will 
Mat Meat Market at Lake Geneva, Wis. 








Tell This to 
Your Customers 


Under this heading will appear informa- 
tion which should be of valine to meat 
retailers in educating their customers and 
building up trade. Cut it out and use it. 











CREAMED HAM IN BREAD CASES. 

Here is a different way to serve ham 
left-overs. Some of your customers will 
appreciate the recipe if it is called to 
their attention. 

Diced cold, cooked ham, 1% cups; 
minced pimento, 1 tablespoon; stale 
bread, 1 loaf; thin white sauce, 1% 
cups; chopped olives, 1 tablespoon; salt 
and pepper. 

Cut the loaf of bread in six pieces, 
trim off crust, cut in squares and 
hollow out centers. Toast the bread 
cases or brown in deep fat. Add ham 
and seasonings to cream sauce and 
heat. Fill the bread cases with the 
ham mixture, garnish with parsley and 
serve at once. 
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New York Section 


GOBEL EMPLOYES DANCE. 


The first joint dance and entertain- 
ment of the metropolitan divisions of 
Adolf Gobel, Inc. Employees’ Welfare 
Association and nearly 7,500 employes 
from the Manhattan, Bronx and Brook- 
lyn branches was held on Saturday eve- 
ning, Feb. 15. 

Friends of the employes, representa- 
tives of the packers, supply men and 
others in the trade attended the fes- 
tivities, which were held at Madison 
Square Garden. Arrangements were in 
charge of Norman C. Plaatje, Wilford 
C. Haller, Milton S. Mandle, John 
Schaeffer and Henry Hansen from the 
Manhattan division; Henry J. Toedt, 
John Kastner, Andrew Bruggner, Pe- 
ter Schaeffner and Todd Sloane from 
the Brooklyn division. 

It was the opinion of everyone that 
with the exception of the balls given 
by the police and fire departments, the 


Gobel Welfare Association dance ex- 
celled all previously held at the Garden. 
A large measure of the success of the 
evening was due to the untiring efforts 
of president Frank M. Firor. 

Edwin F. Meier, of the general 
sales and advertising departments, de- 
voted his efforts to seeing that every- 
one enjoyed the evening. It was not a 
night for speeches, but he briefly in- 
troduced Mr. Firor, who gave a short 
talk. Mr. Firor expressed his appre- 
ciation for the loyalty and hearty co- 
operation he had received from all of 
the employes and said that these had 
contributed much to the success of 
Adolf Gobel, Inc. He also expressed 
the belief that were the founder of the 
business—Adolf Gobel— present, he, 
too, would have felt proud of the 
achievement. 

A huge balloon inflated with helium 
gas, in the form of a man to whose 








WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Feb. 20, 1930: 


Fresh Beef: 
STEERS (700 lbs. up): 
Choice 
Good 


STEERS (550-700 lbs.) : 
Choice 
SEE eb o6an ss 64000 50.0e veweaes 


STEERS (500 lbs. up): 
Medium 
Common .......... 

STEERS (1): 

Yearling (300-550 lbs.) : 


CHICAGO. 


PETTTITILITITTT TTT TT $21.50@ 23.00 
bbb bo eRSN URS 0s pe 6s 005s 5esseKens 19.00@ 21.50 


21.50@ 24.00 
- 19.00@ 21.50 


Gane 18.00@ 19.00 
Shue we se ee tear es 17.00@ 18.00 


BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
$21.00@23.00 §$ .......... 


18.50@21.50 


$20.00@ 21.50 
18.50@ 20.00 


22.00@ 24.00 
20.00@ 21.00 


21.00@23.50 
ocensscoes 18,50@22.00 
17.50@19.00 


18.00@20.00 
17.00@18.50 


17.50@ 18.50 
17.00@ 17.50 





cere aeb Gans ne ss. ocd) paws Se |llt( tk” Peer ee Se = =— 4 a hw bd 0 ws 
DT Ghla6% bs dwabhoesbswe vcs aewesan ye +k rer rr BB.5O0GZZ.00 8 ccc ce scces 
DL: -cancsthsnnvassndnedessadens SR ORID BO lc ckeckceee § =—«-_—s eawscceres§ eeveneeeee 
COWS: , 
DE Sb eGks 400.0% a0 06.04 090450004 s00% 15.00@16.50 14.00@15.00 16.00@17.50 15.00@16.00 
SN 6s cu chen bes hea eeeeeeees 14,00@15.00 13.00@ 14.00 15.00@16.50 14.00@15.00 
EE Skee Sw redicevesedcacectscenss 13.00@14.00 12.50@13.00 14.00@15.00 13.00@14.00 


Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses: 
VEAL (2): 


Pn apebeoneheuns -hesinces a desen sds 21.00@23.00 23.00@ 25.00 24.00@ 26.00 22.00@23.00 
BE. Sb eee ssccctesccesnscceee .. 20.00@21.00 20.00@ 23.00 22.00@ 24.00 19.00@22.00 
DE, ‘wesbhnnsoosn ses seuss - 17.00@20.00 17.00@20.00 18.00@22.00 16.00@19.00 


RE ON ed oe 15.00@17.00 


CALF (2) (3): 


15.00@17.00 15.00@18.00 14.00@16.00 


BEE) ShG setae SKRE Sho 64eNS on ben S00 snes 16.00@17.00 17.00@18.00 pee LY rrr eer 
EN Ss bo SPAN SSS oi'F 56 0% e955 0 6s 15.00@16.00 15.00@17.00 J) 8 eee 
EE hbk oteu tbe shu sbsesaecnwe nce 14.00@ 15.00 13.00@15.00 ON ey errr er 


Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 Ibs. down): 


eee ELEC L ak bey Ahh es odes sien 22.00@25.00 
BPRS A Perr errr eee 20.00@22. 
Sink Sine aapiaw< nee esses dedse0e 19.00@21.00 
ESS ae eee 17.00@19.00 


LAMB (39-45 Ibs.): , 


21.50@23.00 
21.00@22.00 
19.50@21.00 
18.00@19.50 


21.00@23.00 
20.00@ 22.00 
19.00@21.00 
18.00@19.00 


22.00@ 23.00 
20,.00@ 22.00 
19.00@20.00 


DD os ehhh dosh 0404 60480 0005004058 20.00@22.00 20.50@22.00 21.00@ 23.00 22.00@ 23.00 
DRT. sth asheus tensa snes os wee COhNS 19.00@21.00 19.00@20.50 20.00@ 22.00 20.00@ 22.00 
ISR ee Pe ery re ee 18.00@ 20.00 18.00@19.00 19.00@ 21.00 19.00@ 20.00 
NR ante ake «wuts a eee 16.00@18.00 17.00@18.00 eee eee 


LAMB (46-55 lbs.) : 


DN attienhes +04 ho eatteceihss 400 po con 17.00@19.00 
Dice cobs psaeSee i asbik eens ase $eue 16.00@18.00 


SPSS SESE SO eas Oc ecedeessoeseress 11.00@13.00 


17.00@19.00 
16.00@18.00 


17.00@20.00 
16.00@19.00 


19.00@ 21.00 
17.00@19.00 
12.00@13.00 


10.50@12.00 12.50@13.00 


De -.ceks si bicue ss anh vsss skh <ot 10.00@11.00 10.00@12.00 9.50@11.50 11.00@12.00 
Pt Los ccasktawasendasaasdendeons 8.00@ 10.00 9.00@10.00 8.00@ 10.00 10.00@11.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts: 
LOINS: 

CMRI. od 6s Ki kcee ane swe sss 21.00@23.50 22.00@ 23. 22.00@23.00 22.00@24.00 
Ni copsnbbnsksksesenedsanncn 21.00@22.50 21.00@22.00 21.00@22.00 21.50@23.00 
Ce Ceca hash che hed we hieksas sah 19.00@21.50 18.50@19.50 18.50@20.00 19.50@21.00 
i Ti onan Dediceneehse songs ss sie e 16.50@18.00 17.50@18.50 17.50@19.00 18.00@20.00 


SHOULDERS, N. Y. style, skinned: 


RM Mr ets au ance Tscs oo punusus ae 17.00@18.00 — 17.00@18.00 
PICNICS: 
SERS 2 eee SERNNORGS - oc Sldensdes lek cxwatecee 


BUTTS, Boston Style: 
4-8 Ib. av 


lah O0hs ee ee spe nee ensaceacc 19.00@21.00 


SPARE RIBS: 


ES <dbSactenns ceskteessscds 8 ee ho 2 ore Peeeeuabane. ( | csaeseneiee 
TRIMMINGS: 

Regular > Cnn" cc csaee dbekakehbat i . SxtacteeSe 

EE seb E ako sdbdkh bb adh ae eenes coos Sf Neer ee reer 





(1) Includes heifer yearlings 450 lbs. down at Chicago and New York. 
(3) Includes sides at Boston and Philadelphia. 


at New York and Chicago. 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 
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hand was tied a very long string of in- 
flated franks, floated over the heads of 
the dancers and created much interest. 
The balloon was designed by Tony 
Sarg and about midnight it descended 
and rapidly its appendages disappeared 
into the hands of souvenir hunters. 
There were two door prizes, a small 
town car won by Joseph Gilgin of the 
Brooklyn division; and a fine radio, 
for which president Firor held the 
lucky number. Mr. Firor later donated 
the radio to the association for such 
disposition as they cared to make of it. 


—— 4e—_—_ 


AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


On last Thursday evening a mass 
meeting was held by the Brooklyn 
Branch to interest members and non- 
members in the new competition, and to 
secure universal cooperation. There 
were large delegations from South 
‘Brooklyn and Jamaica Branches. Ar- 
dresses were made by state president 
David Van Gelder, state vice president 
W. H. Wild, Frank P. Burck and Al 
Rosen of Brooklyn Branch, J. Rossman 
of South Brooklyn Branch, Chris Roe- 
sel, president, and Jess Kaufmann, vice 
president, Jamaica Branch. A number 
of new members were enrolled. The 
next will be a business meeting to be 
held February 27. 


At the meeting of the South Brook- 
lyn Branch on Tuesday of this week 
plans were made for a large open meet- 
ing on March 4. This will take the 
form of an educational meeting. There 
will be one or two prominent speakers 
and special entertainment. Refresh- 
ments also will be served. The ice con- 
tract for the coming season secured by 
business manager John Harrison was 
approved. A supply of paper and bags 
was ordered from the Food Distribu- 
tors, Inc. Suggestions as to radio and 
other forms of advertising were re- 
ceived. 

Despite the inclement weather of last 
Thursday, the meeting of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary was well attended. Members 
were present from Mount Vernon; New 
Rochelle; Manhattan; lower Brooklyn; 
Jamaica; and Bellaire, L. I. President 
Mrs. Chas. Hembdt presided. The re- 
port of the committee for the recent 
luncheon and bunco party proved most 
gratifying to the members. The mat-, 
ter of disposing of the silver presented 
by C. L. Haussermann of the Van Ider- 
stine Company was arranged, so the 
funds would be enlarged. Suggestions 
to celebrate the Auxiliary’s birthday in 
Jamaica in March were discussed. The 
next meeting, on February 27 will be a 
social at the McAlpine Hotel. 

Arthur R. Burck, a member of the 
Brooklyn Branch, whose market is lo- 
cated in the Prospect Park west section 
of Brooklyn, celebrated a February 17 
birthday quietly at home, owing to the 
illness of his mother. 

Mrs. A. Werner, jr., first vice presi- 
dent of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, and Mr. 
Werner, member of the South Brooklyn 
Branch, celebrated the fourteenth anni- 
versary of their wedding on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. 


Mrs. George Anselm, an active mem- 
ber of the Ladies’ Auxiliary, celebrated 
a birthday on February 15. 
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g of in- on - 
1eads of 
interest. 
y Tony 
scended 
ppeared 
hunters. 
a small o 
1 of the OLEOM 
> radio, ® peaot © G.HHAMMOND CO. Cio 
eld the 
donated Many of the leading packers 
or such and wholesalers of the mid- 
ce of it. dle west, east, and south are 
selling Mistletoe. Let us re- 
fer you to some of them. 
\ LERS. 
i G. H. Hammond Company 
a Chicago, Illinois. 
, and to 
There NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. F, P. Gould, who since his transfer NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
South G. E. Myers, small stock department, from Sioux City has been chief clerk Receipts of Western dressed meats 
Ss. Ar- Wilson & Co., Chicago, visited New at the plant of the New York Butchers and local slaughters under federal in- 
esident York and Pittsburgh last week. Dressed Meat Company, has been pro- spection at New York, for week ended: 
esident oa moted to assistant superintendent. He feb. 15. 1930, with comparisons: 
and Al ; nin succeeds James Young, who recently . vee td : 
ossman "7 . ath, bead Suetinent, pins took up his duties in the general super- bd al Be 
is Roe- yt gy sea k SS th _ intendent’s office of Armour and Com- West. arsd. meats: Feb. 15. week. 1929. 
in, _ ponte in New York during the past nany, Chicago. Steers, carcasses 5,816% 7.787% 6,136 
number a ‘ows, cracasses. ,156 ‘ ,025 
K The oni nae f oe a. Z 208 > 28 91 
r to be President Jay Hormel of Geo. A. Meat, fish, poultry and game seized Mean al panna 31°701 21 sr OLs 
Hormel Co., Austin, Minn., spent sev- and destroyed in the City of New York Mut., carcasses. 3,783 4,603 i 
eral days in New York during the past by the Health Department during the pore Cuts, ihe..2,618070 2,700-178 1,708,682% 
Brook- week. week ending February 15th, 1930, was : ine ae a” aie, 
\ Geek was as follows: Meat.—Brooklyn, 62 lbs; ao coed aie ‘can 
1 meet- F. D. Green, assistant general su- Manhattan, 578 Ibs.; Richmond, 4 Ibs. Gaives ©1111...) 11/369 © «13587 -11,813 
ke the perintendent, Armour and Company, Total, 644 lbs. Fish——Manhattan, 400 Hogs .......... 54,958 55,510 54,402 
v4 ‘hi ’ i. lent lbs. Poultry and Game.—Brooklyn, 13 WG av icvveres 60,032 61,639 46,555 
There Chicago, spent several days at the p 
eakers of the New York Butchers Dressed lbs.; Manhattan, 186 lbs. Total, 199 Ibs. = 
efresh- Meat Company during the past week. — NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 
at ok _ Anthony Rabot, president of the Receipts of livestock at New York 
re bed R. C. Bonham, president and general Adolf Gobel Welfare Association and markets for week ended Feb. 15, 1930, 
i Pcie manager of the Jersey City Stock for many years an employee at the are officially reported by the U. 
“A da Yards, sailed on the S.S. Ecuador of Brooklyn division of Adolf Gobel, Inc., Bureau of Agricultural Economics as 
“ge a the Panama Mail Steamship Line on is receiving the sympathy of his many follows: 
a wma Saturday, February 15th, with his friends and fellow-employees for the Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 
daughter Gertrude, for a trip to Cali- loss of his wife. She passed away sud_ demos (iy o------- 38 0 oes 10;904 
fornia, via the Canal route. They will denly on Saturday, February 15. Al Weyer 20. 654 2,702 25,017 4,813 
stop at various points in South Ameri- of the officers of the Welfare Associa- —— 
of last ca, and will be away for about six tion and many of the employees of Adolf |, Total -.---:---.--- oe sone a 
uadies cd Gobel, Inc., attended the funeral. Two weeks ago .... 7,919 13,232 31,657 51,559 
mbers weeks. 
; New 
oklyn; 
hee J S H ff C 
e re- 
er .). Hoffman Company 
/ mat- ge ° 
nara Specialists in 
Ider- 
0 th 
are Sausage—Corned Beef 
lay in 
l. The ° 
has NEW CURING VATS Dried Beef — Cheese 
Dozier Meat Crates 
f the Packing Box Shooks 
is lo- 322-330 W. Illinois St. 181-183 Franklin St. 
eke 166 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 
presi- Standard 1500-lb. | ZENOBIA— ALL GREEN —BLANCHED 
| a ere PISTACHIO NUTS 
: Ready f. U No more bother 
sed Manufactured by eacy tor vse removing the skins 
J Use “Zenobia” Blanched Pistachios in Making Meat 
Bott Bros. Mfg. Co. Loaves, Mortadella, Mosaic, Sandwich Spread, Etc. 
Warsaw, Illinois Write for Formula, Sample and Price 
ae Write for Prices and Delivery ZENOBIA COMPANY, 165 Hudson St., New York 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 


LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, 
Steers, 
Calves, 
Bulls, 


good 
medium . 
medium, good and choic 
cutter-medium 


LIVE CALVES. 


good to choice 
medium 


LIVE SHEEP AND meg 


good to choice 2.50 
medium 25 
common 9.00@10.25 
medium to choice 


4.50@ 6.50 
LIVE HOGS. 


oS errr Py Pee ee ee 
medium 
120 Ibs 


$12.75@13.10 
-» 10.75@12.75 
7.75@12.75 
6.25@ 9.25 


Vealers, 


Vealers, 5.00 


Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Lambs, 
Kwes, 


@11.00 
@11.00 
@10.50 
@ 9.75 
@ 10.00 


Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Hogs, 
Roughs 

Geod Roughs 


DRESSED HOGS. 


Hogs, heavy .........++- panchaee rr 


DRESSED BEEF. 
city SRESSED. 
Choice, native heavy.. 


Choice, native light... 
Native, common to fair 


WESTERN a BEEF. 
Native steers, 600@800 1 
Native choice yearlings, m00@600 Ibs... 
Good to choice heifers..............-- ‘2 
Good to choice cows. 
Common to fair cows. 
Fresh bologna bulls 


BEEF CUTS. 


Western. 


hinds and ribs 
hinds and rib3. 


. 2 
. 2 
. 3 
» a 
. 2 

3 
"2 | 
. 2 
. 3 


oh 


woe 


Bolognas 16% @171 Ay 
en, ie COE. BUR cc csccccsccces 22 @23 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 lbs. avg @18 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. @i0 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg ax 
Shoulder clods all 


DRESSED VEAL AND CALVES. 


Prime veal @30 
Good to @26 
Med. to @21 
Good to @22 
Med. to common calves................ 14 @18 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Lambs, prime 

SE io bcnbobes 4p004b4%000 54800 23 
, -” .iechgth sages ede enanesé sh & 13 
Sheep, medium 7 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 10@12 Ibs. . 2: 
Pork tenderloins, fresh 
Pork tenderloins, frozen 
Shoulders, city, 10@12 Ibs. 
Shoulders, Western, 10@12 
Butts, boneless, Western 
Butts, regular, Western 
Hams, Western, fresh, 
Hams, city, 
Picnic hams, 
average 
Pork trimmings, extra lean............ 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean... ..1: 
Spareribs, fresh 16 


SMOKED MEATS. 


Hams, 8@10 Ibs. ave 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. 

Hams, 12@14 Ibs. 

Picnics, 4@6 Ibs. 

Picnics, 6@8 lbs. avg 
Rollettes, 6@8 Ibs. avg 
Beef tongue, light 

i Pee ans ans casieee obi 32 
Bacon, boneless, Western. . om 
Bacon, boneless, city 

Pickled bellies, 8@10 Ibs. av 


@25 
@14 


lbs 


10@12 Ibs. avg 
fresh, 6@10 lbs. avg 2 
Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. 


@lj 


24 @25 
@24% 


@19 


FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed.. 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’ ae. 
Sweetbreads, beef .. 
Sweetbreads, veal 

Beef kidneys 

Mutton kidneys 

Livers, a 

Oxtails 


a@ pound 
a pound 


Shop fat ... 
Breast fat 

Edible suet 
Cond. suet 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5- 7 9%- 13% 13% -14 Vy = up 
Prime No. 1 veals. 
Prime No. 2 veals.. 
Buttermilk No. 
Buttermilk No. 
Branded Gruby 
Number 3 


1. 80 2. 03 
1.65 . 1. = 


3 is 


1.60 


.7 
t io 
—At Vulue. 


extra (92 score) 

firsts (88 to 89 score) 
seconds (84 to 87 score) 
lower grades 


EGGS. 


(Mixed colors.) 


Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 
Creamery, 


3314 &: 351% 
@33 
@31% 


Extra, dozen @47% 
Extra, firsts, doz.... ° @ 46% 
Firsts 5 @45% 


Checks 38% @35 


LIVE POULTRY. 


via ew. eras @27 
ccceeed @25 


fancy, 
via express...... 


colored, 
Leghorn, 


DRESSED POULTRY. 

FRESH KILLED, 
Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Fowls, colored, fancy, via express 

Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, ee 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb...2 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to lbs. to dozen, @31 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, @3l 
Western, 43 to 47 lbs. to dozen, @30 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, s @29 
Western, 30 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb... @28 


Fowls, 
Fowls, 


- 28 


65 


Turkeys— 
Western, 
Western, 

Squabs— 
White, 

Chickens, Hothouse broilers, barrels: 
Prime, under 2 lbs 

Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs., per lb 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per lb 
Western, 43 to 47 lIbs., per lb 


@40 
@38 


young toms, prime to fancy.38 
young hens, prime to fancy.37 


ungraded, per lb @50 
@40 
to fcy.: 
@31 
@31 
@30 

Ducks— 
Long Island @235 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 
New aa Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Feb. 13, 1930: 

Feb. 7 8 10 : 
Chicago 36%, 361% 36% Holiday 36% 
mM, é 36%, 37 37 Holiday 36% 

F 37% 374 Holiday 37% 
38 


Boston ...37 37 
Phila. 37% Holiday 37% 


Wholesale prices of carlots—fresh centralized 

butter—90 score at Chicago: 
361%, 36% 36% Holiday 36% 

Renttens” rr butter by cities (lbs.): 
Wk. to Prev. Last -——Since Jan. 1— 
Feb. 13 week. year. 1930. 1929 
37,471 36,903 322,524 347, 3° 52 

95 56,903 415,079 
10,467 11,610 91,901 
18,114 17,337 133,588 

963,092 


Total 122,006 122,753 110,619 
Cold storage movement (lbs): 
Out On hand week-day 


Feb. 13. Feb. 14. last year. 


158,737 7,603,899 1,272,296 
99,774 6,687,104 2,615,917 
81,892 3,326,336 2,054,035 

28,966 2,781,146 740,260 


369,369 20,398,485 6,682,508 


11 13 


12 


Chicago. 
N.Y... 
Phila... 131,528 


1,007,582 


Same 


I 
Feb. 13. 
Chicago ... 7,505 
New York. 48,232 
Boston .... 820 
Phila. 7,185 


Total . 63,742 
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FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 
Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, delivered 

Oe WP Wad 004 re penis ssesaven den 2.05@ 2.10 
Ammonium sulphate, double bags, 

per 100 lb. f.a.s. New York....... 

Blood, dried, 15-16% per unit........ 
Fish scrap, oes. 11% ammonia 10% 

B. P. L. f.0.b. fish factory........Nominal 
Fish guano, foreign, 13@14% ammo- 

nia, 10% B. P. 4.30 & 10c 
Fish scrap, acidulated, 6% ammonia, 

8% A. P. A., f.0.b. fish factory. .3.75 & 50c 
Soda Nitrate, in bags, 1U0 lbs. spot.. 1 
Tankage, ground. 10% ammonia, 

15% 5 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo...3. 75 

Phosphates. 
Foreign bone meal, steamed, 3 and 50 
@26.00 


@36.00 
@ 9.00 


Bone meal, raw, 4% and 
per ton, c.i. 


Acid phosphate, bulk, 
more, per ton, 16% flat 


30 bags. 


@12.65 
@ 9.20 
@37.15 
@48.25 


Manure salt, 20% bulk, per ton. 

Kalnit, 12.4% bulk, per ton 

Muriate in bags, basis 80%, per ton.. 

Sulphate in bags, basis 90%, per ton 
Beef. 

50% unground 874@ 

60% unground........... 92%@ 

Meat Scraps, Ground. 


Cracklings, 
Cracklings, 


“35 
97% 


58.00 
62.00. . 


BONES, HOOFS AND HORNS. 
Round shin bones, se 48 to 50 lbs., 

per 100 pieces «++ 95.00@125.00 
rit shin bones, avg. “40 to 45 Ibs., 

per 100 pieces 
Binck or striped hoofs, per. ton.. 
White hoofs, per toi 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 lbs., ved 

100 pieces 

Horns, according to grade 


50% ... 
55% 


eeecee @ 85.00 
«+++ 45.00@ 50.00 
@ 60.00 


@110.00 
75. 00200. 00 








Lincoln Farms Products 
Corporation 


Collectors and Renderers of 


Bones FAT skins 


Manufacturer of Poultry Feeds 
Office: 407 E. 3lst St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone: Caledonia 0114-0124 
Factory: Fisk St., Jersey City, N. J. 


Emil Kohn, Inc. 
Calfskins 


Specialists in skins of quality on 
consignment. Results talk! Infor- 
mation gladly furnished. 

Office and Warehouse 

407 East 31st St., 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Caledonia, 0113-0114 


























THE CASING 


THAT STANDS THE TEST 
SERVES YOU BEST 
Imported Water Selected 
Sheep and Hog 
Casings 
“MONGOLIA” 
IMPORTING CO., INC. 
339 Pearl Street, New York, N. Y. 





























